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Some of the Conditions for Racial Progress 
R. HOWARD CLAUDIUS, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SiN NT the first place, we feel sure our race is making 
progress. By that we mean we feel we are here 
I in this world for some purpose and that we are 
= coming nearer and nearer all the time to carry- 
SUUATANUUAALESNNUENUUUEUTE ing out that purpose. Even if the most we can 
envisage of the purpose be merely the material 
end of making ourselves more and more com- 
fortable, we do not lack complacency in contem- 
plating the success we are achieving. We look back through 
the pages of history with satisfaction at the record of priva- 
tion and hardship and benighted cruelty and ignorant suffer- 
ing we find there, and congratulate ourselves on our present 
better estate. If we grope in the darkness before the dawn 
of history, there is nothing we discern among the chipped 
arrow-heads and sharpened bones but intensifies our realiza- 
tion of the distance we have come and our gratification at 
having left our past so far behind. We may not know where 
we are going, but we can see where we have been, and we are 
certain we are on the way. 

It is natural we should hold in high esteem this ability we 
have gradually and laboriously acquired of making ourselves, 
in great measure, the masters of our surroundings. We are 
but animals, and it is the lot of the animal to battle with his 
environment and to win the right to live and multiply only 
by the intensest effort. Every act of the animal is directed 
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toward escaping pain or attaining pleasure. When the ani- 
mal, man, at last, developed consciousness and became capa- 
ble of an aspiration, no doubt his first aspiration was for an 
easier time, for less work and more play. His mind has 
never lost that bent. 

But another just as deeply ingrained trait of the animal 
which man has likewise retained, is conservatism. The ani- 
mal dares not experiment, on peril of destruction; he must 
conform. Any eccentricity threatens the individual and the 
species; it is obnoxious; it is suppressed. In so far as man 
is an animal, he cannot escape this; it is part of his makeup. 

So, then, we have man, the conscious aspiring soul, longing 
for what he has not got, and man, the timorous, weary animal, 
clinging to things as they are. He is ever ready to boast of 
the progress change has brought him, but just as ready to 
repulse change itself. Such as he is, he has come thus far 
and, as such, he must go on. 

While we may feel sure of the fact of our progress, we are 
equally convinced that it has been, and still is, woefully slow. 
This is not so much because we are disappointed at the weak- 
ness of the driving force embodied in our aspirations and 
imaginings, as it is that we are disgusted at the clogging 
brakes applied by our timidity and laziness. It may well be 
that more of the creative force, with which so few of us are 
endowed in effective measure, would be so much the better, 
but as long as we are still, most of us, indifferent and, many 
of us, hostile to what we have, it is certainly true that less 
of the destructive inertia and friction is the first thing to 
work for. We are convinced of this more especially because 
of what appear to be inherent limitations to the advance of 
the aspiration for better things too far beyond the conserva- 
tive satisfaction with things as they are. It is not safe for 
the vanguard of civilization to outmarch its support; the rate 
of progress is restricted to that of the stragglers in the rear. 
This is the lesson of history. 

Culture after culture, civilization after civilization have 
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arisen, flourished, declined and fallen. So constant is the 
phenomenon that we are driven to doubt whether lasting and 
continuous progress is possible to our race. If it be, it can 
come about the sooner, we think, if we can learn the causes 
of the failures thus far. If we study them, we see they have 
certain outstanding characteristics in common. 

In the first place, the initiative towards progress comes, of 
course, from the more sublimated of the two animal traits 
that are concerned with it, the one which man, by his man’s 
mind, has transformed from the bare discontent of the beast 
to the aspiration, the vision, the imagination of the artist, 
the scientist, the priest, and the statesman. It comes from 
all men, in so far as they have this trait, but it comes more 
effectively from the few men that have it abundantly. They 
are the leaven which leavens the whole. By their knowledge, 
their wisdom, their foresight, their imagination, their genius, 
they lead their fellows on to power, to plenty, to beauty, to 
truth. A nation is born, develops, flourishes. All the while, 
the great obstacle to faster and farther progress has been the 
other progress trait, the negative one, the still wholly animal 
one which man has not humanized but left as the beasts have 
it, the one that is against all change and wants things to be 
as they are. All men, in so far as they have this trait, and 
all men, especially, in whom it predominates over the other, 
have held back, have objected, have refused, and then have 
ridiculed, have scorned, have reviled and, given the power, 
have slain and tortured. But progress has continued in spite 
of them as long as the leaders lived and worked; it stopped 
when they died. They died and the fall followed; a civiliza- 
tion that does not go forward goes backward. 

The inability of an aristocracy to maintain itself emerges 
from the mass of data supplied by history as the one funda- 
mental cause of the failures of our cultures of the past. The 
salt of the earth invariably loses its savor. The loss comes 
about in three ways. One of these is the deterioration in per- 
sonal character produced by ease. Man, as an animal, is tied 
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to his past; he can progress only as he has always progressed. 
His way has been along the path of conflict, of striving, of 
unceasing effort; that is still the only path open to him ahead. 
Give him peace, give him plenty, give him power, and you 
will soon find him a poor thing with flabby muscles, feeble 
digestion and a debased mind. You will also find him with 
another weakness, which provides the second way whereby 
our leaders die out, and that is lack of reproductive power. 
Heredity being what it is, a leading class might be expected, 
in spite of the loss to it of the individuals succumbing to de- 
terioration, to perpetuate itself through its children. We do 
find, indeed, that the offspring of superior parents tend to 
show superiority. All might be well, if only there were 
enough of these; but the fact is, that our leaders, the pro- 
gressive among us, those who show us the way to conquer 
our environment both materially and spiritually, have too low 
a birth-rate to offset their death-rate. The third way in which 
a leading class vanishes is through the failure of recruits. In 
the beginning, the only source of an aristocracy is the mass 
of the people. Exceptionally gifted ones are being born all 
the time, in all places; every tribe has its chieftains, its medi- 
cine-men, its artists, its story-tellers; these lead their people 
along the path of progress. As progress is made, however. 
these leaders tend to get farther and farther in advance of 
the body of the people; all are on the way, but the vanguard 
is outmarching the main body. The preponderance of driving 
force, which made them leaders, hurries them on; the pre- 
ponderance of inertia in the great majority, holds these back. 
The difference between the two levels of intelligence becomes 
greater and greater; fewer and fewer are the recruits from 
the people who are able to add any’strength to the aristocracy 
Unless the general level of intelligence can be raised, this 
source gradually vanishes. These three causes, then, the loss 
of the individuals through deterioration, the low birth-rate, 
and the failure of original supply, gradually bring about the 
termination of the leading class. A low average for the intel- 
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ligence of the whole people is the result, with retrogression 
of the culture and, then, usually a catastrophe due to inabilit:, 
to withstand some exceptional blow. 

So much for civilizations that are dead and gone. What 
about our own? Our own is the first world civilization; our 
means of communication and transport are now so thorough 
that no advance of thought or method, no achievement of 
industry or art, is withheld from any having the intelligence 
to apprehend it and utilize it. This means that no part of 
the world, no tribe or nation must be overlooked in a consid- 
eration of the conditions for our continued progress. What 
can we discover of these? 

What we see, first of all, is that the old forces are still in 
operation. However great things man has been able to ac- 
complish in making over the world to suit him, he has been 
powerless to modify himself. He has no greater brain ca- 
pacity than had his ancestor of Paleolithic times; he is actu- 
ated by the same motives; he is hampered by the same inhi- 
bitions. Nature has yielded to him, but human nature has 
not. Lack of necessity for struggle is still fatal to the ad- 
vancement of the individual. Only in most exceptional cases 
do we recognize the ability in a man to drive himself without 
the spur of need. Only one in a thousand can handle power 
without destroying himself. These are the farthest advanced 
ones; these mark a goal we can hope to reach. We want 
more of them. But still they are unable to perpetuate their 
strain. Now and then we may note three generations of ex- 
ceptional ability, but that is all. Where, today, is the blood 
of our leaders of a century ago? Diluted and lost in the 
common stream. So, there is no sign yet of a permanent 
aristocracy ; more, there is every reason to conclude that our 
race will never evolve a leading class; progress in that direc- 
tion, during the eons of which we have the slightest know]l- 
edge, has been nil. We must be reconciled to recruiting our 
leaders constantly from the whole body of the race. 

Having a world civilization, we are able to do that. No 
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rival culture, developing in some corner hidden from us, will 
outpace us and overwhelm us. The aspirations and accom- 
plishments of man everywhere are ours. A transgression in 
Germany, an experiment in Russia, an effort in China, all 
have their lessons for us; the best of all peoples are our 
leaders. So far so good, but now comes a disquieting obser- 
vation. This is, that the leaders are recruiting only from 
certain groups, generally speaking, and that these groups are 
dying out in comparison with certain other groups practi- 
cally barren of leadership. It is the old story; our vanguard 
has gotten too far ahead of its support and, this time, the 
support is the whole world. Unless we are able to bring up 
the support in time, the leaders will be lost and our civiliza- 
tion will be set back. In literal language, unless we can de- 
velop those groups that are multiplying so fast as to displace 
the leaders faster than the process of displacement proceeds, 
our whole average level of intelligence is going to recede. 
We may preach more and better babies to the intelligent 
classes, and we may teach birth-control to the unintelligent; 
but preaching and urging are ineffective. One of the factors 
ef man’s development has been prolificacy, as it is with every 
species, and it is not until he has attained a certain emanci- 
pation from the conditions of his past that he is able, in some 
measure, to divest himself of any of the qualities upon which 
he depended during his laborious advance; they are part of 
his very nature. Man may divest himself of some of his 
prolificacy after he has reached a certain point in his prog- 
ress; before that he will not. We must resign ourselves to 
the continued encroachments of these groups we are pleased 
to call inferior. They are inferior, in the sense that the 
freshman and sophomore are inferior to the junior and senior; 
they are in the lower classes of Nature’s school. But we have 
no right to belittle their inherent capacity for development; 
time, alone, can evaluate that. At any rate, the future of 
our race is theirs, and we can only do what is within our 
power to have them worthy of their inheritance. Education 
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is not intelligence, but it develops intelligence; and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, there seems to be little indi- 
cated for us to do in the way of preserving conditions for 
racial progress, beyond insisting on the dissemination of 
education. 


Forest Gold 


My heart was sore within me as I wandered through the wood, 
Remembering only thet the one I loved, misunderstood. 


The sky was all a leaden gray; I sensed, but could not see 
The veil of cool, white mist that brought a quiet peace to me. 


I sought for understanding, and I found it hundredfold 
Where silver-gray battalions flaunted helmets plumed in gold. 


Where gray-green saplings tipped in silver made a mystic ring 
For saffron-gowned Titania to greet her lord the king. 


In russet gleam of beaten gold October wrote her name: 
What need had I of sunshine when the birches were aflame? 


In all the glow of color there was love—and sympathy : 
What need had I of humankind? My Father walked with me. 


—QO1itGA ACHTENHAGEN. 
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The Essentials of the Socialized Recitation 
L. 


C. L. ROBBINS, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
IOWA CITY, IOWA. 


SummmommES ATNING the immediate objectives of teaching 
may have little connection with the funda- 
. mental aims of education. Indeed, it may hap- 
pen that the methods used in achieving imme- 
diate goals make quite impossible the attain- 
ment of the more remote and the more desir- 
able. Spelling, for example, may be taught in 
Comms sch a way as to insure the pupil’s mastery of 
the word list while developing in him anti-social ideas, atti- 
tudes and practices. Even the teaching of civics may pro- 
duce results inimical to good citizenship. It is undoubtedly 
true that one of the chief defects of our present system of 
public education lies in this lack of connection between 
achievement of objectives set up for the various units of 
subject-matter and attaining those ends which education is 
supposed to seek. 

In the daily round of school work, teacher and pupil are 
concerned with the mastery of knowledge, the gaining of skill, 
and the development of appreciation. In the first two of 
these, results may be measured with a fair degree of ease 
and accuracy; and the measuring instruments which we have 
are largely devoted to such matters. 

Without minimizing the importance of knowledge and skill. 
we may assert the existence of another group of objectives 
which have equal or greater value. These objectives are: 
attitudes toward work, toward the teacher, toward other pu- 
pils, and indeed toward life or a philosophy of life. Intang- 
ible as they are, such attitudes represent matters of the 
utmost importance in school and in life. The fact that they 
are more difficult to measure than accomplishment in reading, 
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spelling, or arithmetic, has no bearing upon the zeal with 
which they should be cultivated. 

The socialized recitation is an attempt to accomplish the 
double purpose of: 

(1) Securing desirable ends in the mastery of knowledge, 
the gaining of skill, and the development of appreciation; 
and 

(2) Building up right attitudes and giving training in a 
few matters that are fundamental in human conduct. 

In this paper a consideration of the following four matters 
is regarded as fundamental: attitudes, organization, skills, 
and the work of the teacher. 


1. ATTITUDES. 


One of the very first fundamentals of co-operative endeavor 
is the attitude of goodwill among the members of the group 
concerned. This statement may seem a mere dogmatic asser- 
tion, or nothing more than a faint echo of a Christmas ser- 
mon for feeble folk. If, however, we consider a few cases 
of the lack of goodwill in practical enterprises, we shall see 
that the statement is much more than a poetic fancy. Every 
summer sees the wreck of the championship hopes of some 
team of star baseball players on the submerged reef of illwill. 
Every autumn affords examples of the same kind in college 
football, with every winter adding further examples in basket- 
ball. The business world offers similar cases, even though 
we might expect the economic motive to have sufficient force 
to overcome a lack of goodwill among persons whose selfish 
individual success can be gained only through co-operative 
effort. Warfare, in which the element of danger might be 
expected to overcome any lack of goodwill, adds further weight 
to our fundamental assumption. There is much more than 
a suspicion that the final victory of the Union forces in the 
Civil War was delayed by a lack of goodwill among his gen- 
erals which President Lincoln found it practically impossible 
to overcome. All these cases emphasize a fact which the 
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teacher must keep continually in mind: the development and 
maintenance of an attitude of goodwill is of prime importance 
in the use of the socialized recitation. 

Upon a foundation of goodwill it is possible to build a con- 
sciousness of unity in the achievement of common purposes. 
It is difficult to find a name for the attitude here indicated. 
In its essence, however, it implies the old ideal of “Each for 
all, all for each.” It also implies purposes which are to be 
accomplished through activities requiring both giving and 
receiving. Every member of the class feels himself a part 
of the group; and no one takes the attitude that the dull, the 
slow, or even the lazy pupil places himself outside the circle. 

It follows from the foregoing that an attitude of co-oper- 
ativeness is possible. This may apply to activities involved 
in either group of objectives: knowledge, skill, and apprecia- 
tion, or attitudes and social characteristics. It does not, of 
course, mean that one pupil shall do what another pupil ought 
to do, or that any knowledge, skill, or appreciation which 
every member of the class ought to have is split up and 
divided among the several members of the group. 

Out of the menace indicated in the preceding sentence 
grows the need of developing the right attitude of responsi- 
bility. If there are certain phases of subject-matter which 
are demanded of all, then each must have a feeling of his 
individual responsibility. Furthermore, if we have a group 
working together in goodwill and unity for the achievement 
of common purposes, it follows that the pressure of the group 
attitude will be exerted upon all, even upon those who are 
inclined to shirk. As the class is compared with other classes, 
or as its achievement is compared with some objective stand- 
ard, it may come to pass that various individuals will develop 
some feeling of responsibility not only for their own status 
but also for the work and attitude of others. 

Out of all the preceding conditions it is possible for the 
intelligent and skillful teacher to develop and maintain among 
his pupils an attitude that is of the utmost importance in 
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school and in later life: the will to work. Without this fun- 
damental characteristic, goodwill, consciousness of unity, and 
common purposes are without educational significance. With 
it, the individual and the group may be confident of all the 
success that their native abilities make possible. 


2. ORGANIZATION. 


A safe rule to follow in the use of the socialized recitation, 
as in many other activities, is: “Keep organization as simple 
as possible.” 

The writer remembers a ludicrous example of extremely 
elaborate machinery for very few and simple activities. A 
presiding officer, possessed of the demon of organization, out- 
lined a scheme according to which there were nearly as many 
committees as there were members. The idea was that if 
every person in the group held a general office or the chair- 
manship of some committee, interest would be increased and 
the organization would accomplish much. The actual result 
was that the unnecessary machinery interfered with the real 
work of the group and had to be cast aside before the simple 
and necessary activities of the organization could be per- 
formed properly. 

When it is understood that the socialized recitation attempts 
to secure proper study, the co-operative handling of materials, 
adequate mastery of the knowledge or skill involved, and the 
development of desirable social attitudes and modes of con- 
duct, it seems obvious that but simple machinery is required. 
In many, perhaps most, cases the one essential is a respon- 
sible leader or director of activities. Ultimately this person 
must be the teacher; but in the immediate direction of activi- 
ties pupils should undertake the duty. When a record of 
proceedings is desired, organization demands a scribe or sec- 
retary. When work is to be divided among various parts of 
the class, committees are necessary—and then only. 

Sometimes it is desirable that a class organize in the form 
of some institution that is being studied, as for example, a 
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city council in the study of civics. Obviously the organiza- 
tion must, in such a case, be a replica of the institution under 
consideration. Even in work of this kind there must be back 
of the more elaborate organization the simple fundamental 
idea of the responsible leader or director. Otherwise the ma- 
chinery will not operate. 

As special needs arise, new and usually temporary offices 
may be created. If it is found that participation in class 
activities is not evenly distributed and the general pressure 
of the situation is not sufficient to force the diffident or lazy 
into action, some member of the class may be chosen to see 
that the super-active are held in check and the dilatory are 
held to their proper share in the work that is undertaken. 
When the proper social attitudes and modes of conduct are 
too much neglected in the heat of interesting and active dis- 
cussion, the situation may be improved by selecting someone 
to give special attention to improvement in such matters. 
On those occasions when the essential work of the group de- 
pends upon a preparatory arrangement of materials or equip- 
ment, the matter of preparation should not be left to chance, 
but should be definitely delegated to some individual or com- 
mittee. Thus, in the daily adjustments that are necessary, 
organization will be adapted to needs as they arise. 

The final test of organization is the efficiency with which 
the real purposes of the class are accomplished and the real 
aims of education are attained. 

3. SKILLS. 

Since skill is to be gained only through purposive endeavor, 
teachers and pupils who use the socialized recitation must 
definitely set themselves the task of acquiring facility in meet- 
ing and handling certain situations. Failure to appreciate 
this fact, together with a childlike belief in the magic powers 
of the socialized recitation, has led ignorant and unintelligent 
teachers to disaster. The development of technique (Galli- 
cized Greek for skill) must be considered one of the essentials 
in any process of conducting school work. 
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If subject-matter has the importance which it is generally 
believed to have, then the first skill in connection with all 
school work, conducted by whatever method, is in the art of 
study. The socialized recitation is no exception to this gen- 
eral statement. 

Skill in the presentation of materials studied is of greater 
importance in the socialized recitation than in the class con- 
ducted by the question-and-answer method or the topic method 
as usually understood by teachers and pupils. Ordinarily 
the pupil recites merely or chiefly to show the teacher that 
he has studied effectively. In the socialized recitation, how- , 
ever, any presentation of material or discussion of ideas is 
largely for the benefit of other pupils. Hence skill in this 
particular is highly essential. 

Skill in presentation on the part of one person should be 
supplemented by skill in getting and using on the part of 
others. A great deal of the deadness of the ordinary class 
recitation is due to the fact that what is re-cited is of little 
or no interest to any one else, and aids no one but the re-citer 
in the giving. In a properly planned and conducted social- 
ized recitation, however, most of the work has a definite con- 
nection with the needs and interests of all members of the 
class. If a report or discussion is pointless, rambling, ob- 
scure, or irrelevant, the loss falls not merely upon the one 
pupil but upon the whole group. A recognition of this fact 
is one of the bases of proper social pressure. 

The judging of values is another matter that demands the 
development of skill—values of materials and of time and 
effort. A great deal of the criticism of the socialized recita- 
tion is due to weakness in this single detail. Random dis- 
cussion, time-killing, the airing of poorly considered opinion, 
and waste of time in personal bickering, are not character- 
istics of the genuinely socialized recitation. They are abuses 
that characterize the classes of teachers who have not devoted 
hours of thought and planning to the problem of developing 
in their pupils a sense of values and providing practice in 
its use. 
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The type of skill in which the socialized recitation is unique 
is that demanded by co-operative enterprise. The attitudes 
discussed in a preceding section of this paper are useless 
unless they develop into actual skill. Special items, such as 
the following, are involved: 

(1) Giving criticism in a way that is both inoffensive and 
helpful; 

(2) Receiving criticism in the right spirit; 

(3) Listening courteously to opposing ideas or arguments; 

(4) Permitting the person who has the floor to proceed 
without interruption; and 

(5) Co-operating with others in the right spirit and with 
an equitable division of labor. 

Such skills as the foregoing are to be gained only by long 
and intelligent practice. 

4. THE WORK OF THE TEACHER. 

From this brief discussion it must be clear that the teacher 
who attempts to use the socialized recitation undertakes a 
great deal more than is ordinarily attempted when mastery 
of subject-matter is the chief or sole aim in mind. It is 
not likely, however, that any one would deny that the two 
sets of purposes in the socialized recitation represent what 
every real teacher should strive to attain. Unless the mate- 
rials of study are used in such a way as to aid in the develop- 
ment of social attitudes and skills, our whole system of public 
education fails in a vital matter. 

The work of the teacher then, involves a very careful organ- 
ization of subject-matter—an organization that is adapted 
to the nature of the socialized recitation rather than the study- 
and-recite method. Furthermore, the teacher must be a con- 
stant student of the social attitudes and skills of the pupils, 
must be a wise supervisor who can help in eradicating the 
anti-social and in developing the positively sociai. For the 
socialized recitation is not a kind of magic by which the teacher 
gets something for nothing, but is rather a device to secure 
knowledge, skill, and appreciation, together with right social 
attitudes and conduct. 











The Socialized Recitation in General Science 
I. 
ANNA CHANDLER WILLIAMS, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


I. Discussion of the term “socialized recitation.” 


II. Discussion of the principles and aims of the socialized 
recitation. 


III. Methods of procedure in a general science class. 
IV. Personal experiences of value. 


The term, “socialized recitation,” has suffered at the hands 
of the critics of the socialized recitation method. “Socialized 
indeed,” they say of classes first observed, “if not quite Bol- 
shevistic. J do not want to inculcate that spirit in my 
classes.”” Some teachers wish the term might be changed to 
“democratic procedure,” or “democratic instruction,” or “pu- 
pil activity.” 

Here are six aims that I find for the socialized recitation, 
if we are going to call it such, and with the exception of 
the first two they are of especial value to the teacher of 
general science: (1) centralization of action around the chil- 
dren instead of the teacher; (2) clarification of English; 
(3) development of originality in ideas and expression; 
(4) teaching of self-reliance, co-operation, dependability ; 
(5) linking of new work with old, of new ideas with old; 
(6) development of judgment, so that the child may be abie 
to criticize justly and to improve by means of just criticisms. 

There is need of greater pupil activity and of a schoolroom 
that more nearly resembles a forum meeting. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that a teacher must never put aside 
her right and her duty to lead through guidance, tactfully 
offered, but nevertheless firmly and forcefully proffered. She 
must be ever conscious of the need of leadership on her part 
that does not dwarf the initiative in her pupils; ever ready 
to curb the loquacious and to encourage the shy and timid. 
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Particularly applicable to the general science teacher is the 
need to keep foremost in mind the sacred trust that is hers 
(or his) to see that each individual is developed to the great- 
est possible extent, physically, mentally, morally and spirit- 
ually. The teacher does not dictate, she guides and is recog- 
nized as a leader and an authority, not by self-election, but 
by class election,—truly a democratic procedure. It is a 
common observation that often one child is able to convey a 
thought to another child more clearly than an older person 
can. Then, too, a child frequently possesses knowledge which 
he has obtained outside the classroom, which he would have 
little opportunity to relate for the benefit of his classmates 
under the old “teacher question, pupil answer” method. There 
are many variations that may be used to apply to different 
situations. 

In some classes I call on one child to begin the lesson, which 
has been previously assigned and prepared. The child takes 
his or her place in the front of the room, before the class. 
I go to the side or rear of the room, with the pupils. Correc- 
tions, criticisms and suggestions are made by the class, recog- 
nized one at a time by the first child called on. He calls on 
some other child to continue the lesson, and so on. Any mem- 
ber of the class may be drawn into the discussion. If a ques- 
tion arises which they cannot settle or decide, or do not know, 
they appeal to me. 

In some classes a leader or captain is chosen, either by the 
class or by me, to take charge of the class. He does not take 
the place of the teacher, but is made to feel the responsibility 
of leadership. Then there are some classes working on a 
project, where activity is entirely self-directed. 

After a new subject, like gardening or heat, has been en- 
tered into, the children may take the responsibility of begin- 
ning classes and assigning lessons. A very good method of 
this kind is the question assignment. These are to be ques- 
tions which the children ask or make out, when the answers 
can be found in text-books or reference books or formed from 
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the child’s experience. Independent thinking and forming of 
ideas is to me one of the most important results of the social- 
ized recitation. 

Personal credit should be given for contributions; there is 
no other incentive quite so great. Special reports may come 
in any recitation or regularly, for instance once a week. In 
bird study this spring the children were told that they might 
report on any interesting article they found. We had very 
interesting reports and I have never heard anything quite so 
enjoyable as a review of The Song of the Cardinal. In 8! and 
82 Classes we set aside one day each week for reports on any 
<cientific branch of study. These are purely voluntary. 

Last of all, pupil activity does not mean eliminating the 
study period. The child’s interest is greater because of his 
activity, and his study period becomes a real study period, 
wherein the desire for knowledge is a real one. 


Escape 
Sometimes I would I were a tree 
To staunchiy stand 
Against each wind that blows; 
To cast my shade upon my friends 
But likewise on my foes; 
To plant my feet for righteousness 


Where raging water flows; 
To keep my head uplift to God 

And lose the sight of those 

Who, crawling on the sod, 

Forget that Man, but for God’s grace, 
Had been a soulless clod. 


—LINDA RIDER. 











The Apprentice and His Tools 


MONROE W. SLOYER, LANCASTER, PA. 


SUMS FTE; purpose of the period of apprenticeship in 
= = any trade is to teach the novice mastery of the 
5 T = tools with which he will have to work the rest 
= = of his life. The carpenter, for example, must 
B annmresnims learn thoroughly all the uses of the hammer, 
= = saw, plane, chisel, etc. He does not, during the 
5 = period of his novitiate, learn to do every job 
Sold UNNUNLNULI THU NHNINIE SS 


that ever falls to the carpenter. After he leaves 
his master and strikes out on his own, he will constantly have 
new problems put to him for a solution, and his ability to 


solve them satisfactorily will depend on the thoroughness with 


which he has learned to apply the tools of his trade. 

In High Schools the students are also apprentices learniny 
their trade. The problems they are taught to solve are much 
less specific than those set the carpenter. But the chief busi- 
ness of the schools is to help them master the tools to be used 
in their trade. What is that trade to be? The answer in 
High School is very indefinite, clears up to some extent in 
College, and is answered fully only in the schools that spec- 
ialize in one or several subjects. Most of the apprentices 
do not know while they are in High school whether they will 
enter business, go to college, sell insurance, or do anything 
else imaginable within limits. But they expect their High 
School course to prepare them for whatever they choose to do. 

And this is exactly what these courses must do, to justify 
their existence. The Commercial student equips himself for 
a definite job directly after commencement. He studies sev- 
eral things which are necessary to his work and without which 
he could not do that work. Very little time is spent on non- 
essentials in his four years’ course. Everything is subordi- 
nated to the main proposition: “Given Johnny, a school, and 
some paraphernalia—to prepare Johnny to earn a living as 
a stenographer.” But in the other courses this is not true. 
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The boys do not know exactly what they want to do, and 
whatever is offered them must necessarily be of a rather gen- 
eral nature. Even Johnny, in his commercial course, does 
not solve all the problems he will be called upon to solve as 
a graduate stenographer; but he learns the underlying prin- 
ciples of his whole field. He acquires a mastery of the tools 
he must use in his trade. 

Now, in nearly all the trades the other boys are likely to 
enter, the tools used are very much alike. It is possible to 
teach the use of a general master-set, as it were, and let the 
boys later work out the variations of this master-set to meet 
their own needs. Of what should this set consist? There is 
general agreement that the three “R’s” still furnish the basis. 
Can we further pick one of these three as more fundamental 
than the other two? Undoubtedly—and that one is “Readin’.” 
A thorough mastery of that part of the English language 
common to all people is, I believe, the absolute master-key, 
not only to success in life, but to enjoyment of life also. 

A man’s speech is like a camera-plate. The plate catches 
the imprint of the object before it; speech catches the imprint 
of the ideas within the man. If the object is plain and dis- 
tinct, the finished picture will be likewise; if the idea is clear 
and well-formed, the word picture is likely to be a good one. 
On the contrary, if the picture is poor, the object, likely, was 
poor; if the word-picture is inadequate the idea within was 
likely vague. Whistler once painted a portrait for a man, 
who found the finished product unsatisfactory. ‘That, sir,” 
he said, “I do not call a great work of art.” “And you, sir,” 
Whistler retorted, “I do not call a great work of nature.” 
The spoken or written word and the idea evoking it, bear the 
same relation to each other as the portrait and the face. But 
bear this also in mind: a poor painter by his work does not 
change the face he paints, but a man who cannot put his ideas 
into written or spoken form will eventually lose the ability 
to form a clear, well-formed idea. 

How, then, shall we proceed to give the apprentice (whether 
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to a doctor, lawyer, reporter, insurance salesman, or what- 
ever) in a High School the desired and necessary mastery 
over this master-tool, the English Language. Hitherto a large 
part of the time allotted the English department has been 
devoted to the Classics. A little syntax, the figures of speech, 
punctuation in the first year or two; and Milton, Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, and their kind afterward. Now this latter equip- 
ment stands very few in good stead as a primary function, 
and a comparatively small number as a secondary function. 
We must educate for two sets of hours,—working hours and 
leisure hours. The leisure hours of some can be well served 
perhaps by this kind of equipment, but not many people have 
any use for it in their working hours. And the men who 
teach them and advocate the continued teaching of them are 
they who complain most loudly that they play a very small 
part in filling in the leisure hours of the average person who 
has also been taught them in precisely the same way they 
are being taught now. The answer, of course, is that the 
average man is not equipped to enjoy them. 

To use again the figure of the carpenter apprentice,—he is 
taught the use of the fundamental carpenter tools; then if he 
chooses to become a cabinet-maker he builds on his knowledge 
of the essentials. But in no case does the master start the 
learner with the tools of this rather elect section of the car- 
penter’s work. In our High Schools, the newer courses, Man- 
ual Training, for example, make use of this fact, while the 
older curricular sister, English, holds to the old way and 
teaches the upper trade before the lower is fairly taught. 
Macaulay, Milton, Browning, to sophomores and juniors— 
yes, seniors and college students—before they can be appre- 
ciated! Then, when the students’ appetites for plain, prac- 
tical, working English have been dulled by this, to them, indi- 
gestible frosting, we wonder why they cannot express them- 


selves clearly, or read with intelligent understanding an ordi- | 


nary newspaper paragraph. Only a few will use these in 
their leisure hours, and we must remember that the important 
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thing for all of them is their working hours. And it is a 
recognized fact that most of them will never use the classics, 
even in their leisure hours. As a result of this kind of teach- 
ing, many boys and girls get a diploma, unable to work effic- 
iently or to spend their leisure time pleasantly and with 
profit. 

Some mental digestive apparatuses can no more digest lit- 
erary dessert than can some physical digestive apparatuses 
digest culinary sweets. The biologist, as a result of careful 
scientific investigation and statistical tabulation, is convinced 
that the mental determinant in any person is heredity. But 
English departments, being omniscient in their own field, 
know better. Every boy can enjoy Milton if he will just 
buckle down to him. They agree that most persons could not, 
with all the training imaginable, become a Caruso, or a 
Whistler, or an Edison, but any high school boy or girl who 
tries, they seem to think, can look at cosmic truth eye to eye 
with Milton. 

We must stress other things than these in our High Schoo! 
Enclish courses. We must quit preparing—rather trying to 
prepare—boys and girls for stations they will never fill. 
Speakers at commencements like to tell the graduates that 
they are about to enter life, and that the business of the High 
School was to prepare them for the trip. Then they are put 
on the train with a ticket to their destination in their hands. 
The ticket is tied with a ribbon of the school colors, and the 
graduates are made to feel—and what is sadder, actually do 
feel—that all they need do is show their ticket to the con- 
ductor every once in so often and ride to whatever destination 
they choose. We fail to make them understand that the 
ticket will carry them to the first stop only, and must he 
renewed to carry them farther. We also convey the impres- 
sion that all trains leaving the Commencement Terminal are 
expresses, stopping only at the great centers—Banking, Law, 
Medicine, Big Business, Teaching, and the other metropoli. 
Only after the train is in motion do many of them learn that, 
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with all its clatter and speed, it is only a local, and that the 
conductor has a tendency to choose the most unpromising way 
stations to eject those who fail to renew their tickets. 

In these little way-stations the key to success is, usually, 
just as in the metropoli, clean-cut, clear, forceful English. 
Not that any man can climb mountains by using his lungs 
alone. Feet and hands and will-power are essentials, but men 
with lung defects rarely make their mark as Alpine guides. 
Fluency alone is not to be encouraged, for it has a tendency 
to develop into verbosity. It isn’t the number of times a 
man hits the register that counts; it’s what he rings up. 

English teachers like to give as an alibi,—for their lack of 
success in teaching students to express ideas in good, forceful 
English,—the fact that they have so many counter speech- 
forming influences with which to compete. They cite the 
home, the street, the shop, the playground. Why try to com- 
pete with these? Were it not better to co-operate with them? 
These are the places in which the boys and girls, as men and 
women, will live and move about and work and play. They 
use there the kind of English that is in vogue and seems to 
meet their needs. Now the business of the English course 
in High School should be to refine, if that term may be used, 
just that kind of English, for that is the kind that most peo- 
people will—and indeed, must—use through their whole life. 
Do not try to make them talk Webster or Hale English there; 
for if they did they would be as one speaking an alien tongue. 
Take rather the actual necessary type and raise its standards. 
Enlarge the scope of the vocabulary along these lines, and 
thus enable men and women to express themselves, not super- 
ficially on subjects in which they are uninterested, but more 
fully on those subjects which have a direct, vital interest for 
them. 

And in these vocabularies even slang has a place. The 
average teacher of English has trouble in distinguishing slang 
in many instances from good English. Try such expressions 
as “the skin of my teeth” and “mum’s the word,” on all the 
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High School teachers of English you know. See how many 
of them will say immediately, “Oh, that’s slang.” Then direct 
them to the nineteenth chapter of Job in the King James ver- 
sion, and to Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi,” and demand 
authority for their dictum. Some of the current slang plays 
an important part in getting ideas across, and whatever words 
play such a part are legitimate. After all, the vocabulary 
must be allowed to extend itself to cover new concepts. Train 
the students rather to distinguish between those popular ex- 
pressions that are coined to convey new concepts and those 
that serve merely to camouflage vacuity. But by no means 
discourage the use of all words that lack the imprint of recog- 
nized written authority. The authorities may have failed to 
use them only because they did not happen to need them. 
Rerember that all debts are payable in the coin of the realm, 
and not in foreign currency. And the business of the 
English teacher is to keep the coin in the several realms from 
becoming debased. 

Ignore the Classics entirely? By no means. But in most 
cases, teach only so many and so much of those as is necessary 
te unlock doors or open vistas. Those students who find de- 
light in them or develop a need for them, will search them 
out for themselves. Having been shown the road, they will, 
if they find the scenery to their taste, follow it. And, at 
any rate, the teacher, in the limited time allotted him, cannot 
do much more than just that. But the other thing he can do. 

Does not the teaching of English in High Schools then re- 
solve itself to this? The aim of the course is to give the 
students mastery over the most essential tool in their mental 
cabinets. Most of them will do the average kind of work after 
they leave school. Give them a complete English Language 
outfit with which to do that work and teach them thorough 
usage of it. 











An Experiment in Selecting Pupils for 
Manual Training Classes* 


IRENE GLENN, PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Summ? TE psychological work of the North Bennet 
= = Street Industrial School was designed to con- 
S i = tribute to the educational guidance of children 
= = in manual work. In the Journal of Educational 
SS aun MHMAESHUTN Psychology for November, 1922, was published 
= = the results of correlating certain tests with 
= = school success in manual and academic subjects. 
eSoarntrnrtegsuumnmnnnte 


It was then desired that we demonstrate the 
practical value of these results by forming, on the basis of the 
tests alone, two groups of pupils, one of which would he 
expected to succeed in manual training better than the othe. 
For this work we used two classes of boys at the seventh 
grade in one of the Junior High Schools of Somerville, Mas- 
Both classes had the same curriculum and teachers, so thai 
the regrouping of the children according to test results in 
no wise involved a change in their course of study or the 
continuity of their work. There were 39 boys in all, of vari- 
ous ages, ranging from 11 years 2 months to 15 years 7 
months. They were on the whole quite mediocre, the range 
of general intelligence being narrow, and there were no chil- 
dren of any marked special ability. This circumstance made 
differentiation more difficult, especially where differences in 
test results might be smaller than the probable individual vari- 
ability for that test. The following tests were used: 


1. Tests mainly of general intelligence. 
Pintner Non-Language Mental test. 
Porter Maze test. 


supported by the North Bennet Street I istr Se 
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2. Tests related to academic ability. 
Thorndike Scale Alpha 2 for Measuring the Under- 
standing of Sentences. 
Trabue Language Seale C. 
3. Tests involving motor ability and concrete material. 
Healy Psychomotor (Tapping) test. 
Wells Peg test. 
Healy Construction Puzzle A. 
Healy Construction Puzzle B. 
Paper Folding test. 
Motor Coordination test. 
(This test was used in the previous study, but not 
reported upon at that time. It demands the direc- 
tion of both hands to somewhat dissimilar tasks.) 


Since the experiment was to determine whether pupils could 
be successfully directed by means of the tests alone, only 
quantitative results were used, except in the three or four 
borderline cases. A record was made for each child, indicat- 
ing whether his performance was above, at, or below the cen- 
tral tendency of his age. The children were then ranked 
according to the number of credits gained above average on 
the motor tests. Those with the greater number were placed 
in the “good” group designated as 1—5, and the others in the 
“poor” group, 1-6. To decide on the placement of the border- 
line cases it was necessary to consult qualitatives notes made 
on the performance of the tests. In no case was a resort made 
to the personal judgment of the examiner or teacher or to 
the school marks. If additional criterion was necessary, we 
used the result of the Pintner Non-Language Intelligence 
Test. From previous correlations this test appeared to in- 
volve some of the same abilities needed for success in manual 
problems. 

The testing was made during the first guarter of the year. 
During this period the children were in the two classes orig- 
inally formed by the regular school procedure. The childrer 
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who were later grouped as 1—5 received the following marks in 
their manual work for the first quarter: 


Wood work Metal work 
A B C D a 3B C¢ PD 
0 15 4 0 0 1 0 
And those grouped as 1-6, the following: 
Wood work Metal work 
A B@ © B A B CC OD 
0 14 6 Q 0) | 16 0) 


From these marks one would conclude that there was no 
difference between those selected as good and those selected 
as poor. 

During the second, third and fourth quarters, the pupils 
were in groups formed on the basis of the tests; the good and 
the poor manual pupils working in their respective groups 
for all subjects. None of the teachers were informed of the 
identity of the groups. The distribution of the marks in 
manual work for all quarters were as follows: 


CLASS 1-5. 


Wood-work Metal-work 
Ist Quarter ........ 0 15 i 0 0) 7 12 () 
ena Goarter ....... i 13 l I 0 14 > 9 
Sra Quarter ....... $ 18 ] 0 0 14 8 O 
ath QGoarter ........ 1 13 0) 0 0 14 8 0) 

(4 10 3 O) 

CLASS 1-6. 

W ood-work Metal-work 
ak | Q 14 6 O 0) 1 16 OQ 
aud Quarter ........ Q 14 i: eo ££ &. 
ora Ghearter ........ 0 16 38 0 0 8 10 O 
4th Quarter ........ 0 14 1 0 0 9 9 Q 


(QO 9 8 1) 


The figures in parenthesis below the columns for metal work 
need explaining. They are a set given by the instructor 
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as a second grouping of the fourth quarter’s marks. After 
noticing that this instructor had given no A’s or D’s during 
the preceding months, I inquired whether this condition was 
due to the mediocrity of the boys’ work or to some principle 
he had in marking. He replied that he did not wish to over- 
praise the A pupils or to discourage the D’s, so he gave only 
B or C. The marks given in parenthesis below are those 
which might have been given had he not followed this policy. 
Aside from this, I had every reason to believe that his mark- 
ing was very reliable. 

The marks for the first quarter are about equal for both 
groups; those for the second quarter show a decided improve- 
ment in the case of the “good” group, 1-5. This improve- 
ment may reasonably be attributed to the stimulus to better 
work resulting from grouping proficient children by them- 
selves. An inquiry into the other possible factors discloses 
only those which would tend to make 1-5 less rather than 
more successful. In the first place, their opportunity for 
work was not so favorable. They had one hour less per week 
of wood-work. For one period of the week they are joined 
by a group of commercial boys who take only a small amount 
of manual training as an elective, and also by another manual 
training group which contains a number of boys who are dis- 
turbing to the conduct.of the class. In the second place, their 
own discipline was not so good as that of 1-6. The teachers 
noted at least five boys as being either disturbing or lazy, 
though they were capable. The D which appears in the second 
quarter was given to such a boy. He is lazy and a truant. An- 
other boy has an ambition to become a comedian. No boy in 1-6 
was indicated as being a disturbance. In the third place, it 
might be supposed that this class is superior in its manual 
work because it is composed of the most intelligent, the best 
all-round boys, or that the selection might have been made 
equally well from their marks in English. The results from 
the other tests and the marks received in academic subjects 
answer this point, though the figures must be considered 
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rather roughly. Omitting the results of the Pintner Non- 
Language Test, since they were in some cases used as a basis 
for selecting the manual pupils, and summing the credits 
which were above age medians for the other three tests—- 
the Porteus, Thorndike, and Trabue—we find that in 1-5, 
15 of the total 57 credits are above average, as contrasted 
with 24 of the total 60 credits for 1-6. In percentages it 
reads only 26% of the 1-5 credits weve above the average for 
age in academic tests, and 40% of 1-6 credits were above 
average. 

Lastly, considering their educational status, we find the 
median age for 1-5 is 13 years and 3 months. They are some- 
what over age for their grade. Class 1-6, on the other hand, , 
has a median age of 12 years and 6 months, and is practic- 
ally at age for its grade. The school marks in academic work 
show 1-6 to be superior to 1—5 in all except arithmetic. I! 




























we total all the A’s and B’s received by the children of 1—5 
and by those of 1-6 during the four quarters, we find as 
follows: 
SUM OF A’s AND B’s. 
Class 1-5 Class 1-6 

| OE errr 21 16 

RE, Si ed oka als cop 17 3 

Geography (1% year)..... 15 23 

History (1% year)........ 14 1 


Ra a ane ele ig colar 67 8] 


Under these adverse conditions, 1—5, the class selected bv 
the tests to succeed, improved in manual work, while 1-5. 
with conditions more in favor of good work, held only to its 
initial quality. 

Our results indicate, then, that by means of psychological 
tests we can select a successful group of boys for manual 
training at the seventh grade; that these boys are not neces- 
sarily the most intelligent as measured by general intelligence 
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tests; that they may be boys who are not so good as their 
fellows in academic ability, either as measured by tests or 
school marks; and furthermore, that there is an indication 
that boys selected as efficient in manual work progress more 
rapidly in a group by themselves than when in a mixed class 
with boys of lesser ability. 

The success of the tests can be said to hold only for chil- 
dren of this grade or these ages. For these and other addi- 
tional tests that were applied to high school boys and to boys 
in a vocational school where the curriculum included appren- 
ticeships to trades, and the correlations between tests and 
school success were low and decidedly variable. However, 
even the negative significance of the results was lost. Since 
conditions and procedure were not easily controlled and it 
was impossible so to arrange the treatment of data as to ex- 
clude sources of error. The numbers in the class were large, 
the personnel was changing, and the courses taken varied con- 
siderably with individuals. Not only did this affect the test 
results, but also the teachers’ marks. The correlations be- 
tween the teachers’ rankings of a group of manual workers 
and the boys’ ranks taken from a term’s average of the same 
teachers’ marks were often so low as to invalidate the teach- 
ers’ judgment as a criterion with which to compare the test 
results. 











The Education of the Gifted Child 


PROF. K. A. SARAFIAN, M. A. 
LA VERNE COLLEGE, LA VERNE, CALIF. 


Suummmcnmms FTE American system of education, which is free 
= to all and compulsory for all, is a marvelous 

T piece of achievement. It is the culmination of 

democratic idealism. It secures the safety and 
aeiaisaaeiaaial the salvation of the living democracy. For, 
without lifting the general level of intelligence 
= of the whole of society, a democratic state 
SUMMIT ould be foredoomed to failure. Yet, marvel- 
ous as is this system of universal education, it has, on the 
other hand, its shortcomings. The weakest point of such a 
system lies in the tendency of creating mediocrity. This is 
natural, because while lifting the lower level of general intel- 
ligence it pulls down the upper level! of intelligence. It goes 
without saying that this is undemocratic from the point cof 
view of an ideal democracy. For, an ideal democracy should 
offer such an opportunity to each individual to develop his 
particular talents to the utmost limits of his own capacity, 
and not up to the limit of the capacity of the average mass. 
The opportunity given, so far, for the self-develpment of the 
highly endowed individual, in our own democracy, is very 
inadequate. He must develop himself not because of us but 
in spite of us, as Dr. Goddard puts it. Usually we take it 
for granted that the highly brilliant intelligence “will out.” 
No doubt it may do so, in most of the cases; yet it may not do 
so in some other cases, owing to adverse circumstances. 

This is a great loss to society. It is a waste for the whole 
civilization. Because a careful analysis of civilization pro- 
cesses and of the history of inventions, of discoveries, and 
so on, will suffice to convince us that, if it were not for the 
creativeness of the highly-endowed individual, our present 
civilization would have been in a backward stage. And, even 
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if today, by an unheard-of catastrophe, our civilization shouid 
be wiped out, leaving on earth only the dull and the average 
mass of population, the entire society would be compelled to 
live in a barbarous stage of civilization, since it would take 
the inventiveness of the few highly-endowed individuals to 
re-invent and to re-discover millions of devices which have 
enriched our civilized world. 

European nations whose educational systems cannot he 
favorably compared to our marvelous system, have one advan- 
tage over us, in that they recognize the importance of the 
special education of this gifted group, and by an intensive 
system of education they prepare leaders of the nation. 

It is gratifying to note that lately, owing to the advance of 
our educational theories we are beginning to recognize more 
and more the importance of adequately educating our gifted 
group parallel to the special education offered to the dull 
group. To attain this end we are trying to devise plans. | 
wish to cite a few of these plans. 

(1)Santa Barbara plan—<According to this plan the content 
of a curriculum for a given group is divided into three levels: 
(a) minimum, for the dull; (b) average, for the typical child; 
(c) maximum, for the gifted child. The differentiation is in 
the quantity and not in the quality. (2) Batavia plan— 
According to this plan a large group of children are entrusted 
to the charge of two teachers, one to teach the whole class, 
en masse, and the other to give special assistance to special 
individuals. The same curriculum is prescribed to all. The 
differentiation is in the quantity and not in the quality. 
(3) San Francisco State Teachers’ plan—According to this 
plan, a group of selected children are placed in charge of one 
teacher, each student going at his own rate of progress and 
reporting to the teacher his progress and asking for assist- 
ance whenever he feels the need of it. It again offers the same 
regular curriculum to all, and emphasizes only the rate of 
progress, some progressing rapidly, while others advance 
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slowly towards the same goal. The difference in quantity is 
recognized, yet the quality is left unnoticed. 

These, and other plans, are attempts at meeting the prob- 
lem of differentiating our education according to the varia- 
bility of individual capacities. But none of them is free from 
the erreneous assumption that all the students could get and 
should get the contents of the curriculum which is prescribed 
for the average typical group. They, furthermore, ignore the 
fact that students differ in their capacity, not only in the 
quantity of their achievement but in the quality of it. For 
instance, in solving an algebraic problem two boys may arrive 
at the same conclusion; yet how vast a difference may exist in 
their way of performing that task. One of them may follow 
the regular routine, and, not comprehending the why and the 
what of the problem, may reach a correct answer; while the 
other may totally ignore the routine and customary ways, may 
see the depth of the whcle problem, and may make his own 
rules and formulas. There is a vast difference in the quality 
of each individual’s achievement, and this qualitative differ- 
ence must be taken into account. 

From this it follows that the customary, conventional and 
time-saving ways of acauiring knowledge are suited to the 
needs of the average child; but for the gifted child the con- 
ventional ways of doing things should be minimized, and cre- 
ativeness should be fostered. Hence the habit-formation is 
very important in the education of the typical child; whereas 
a minimum of habit-formation is necessary for the super- 
typical child, on the other hand a greater emphasis on the 
creative and inventive processes is of supreme importance. 
The gifted child should be given practically complete freedom 
in his education,—with the minimum of guidance and assist- 
ance. If he wants to go into the depths of a given problem, 
let him do so. If he wants to discover new ways and pro- 
cesses in solving problems, it is all the better for him. If he 
wants to learn much more than the average child, let him 
have an unlimited opportunity for doing so. In short, the 
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gifted child can and should do the things differently. His 
difference from the typical child is not only in the rate of 
achievement, but also in the way and in the quality of it. 

Considering this question from the social standpoint, we 
may say that society needs dynamic as well as conservative 
forces, in order not to get stagnant. The highly endowed 
child furnishes that dynamic force. Society will be the gainer 
if this child is given an ample opportunity for self-develop- 
ment. However, we must guard him from a dangerous tend- 
ency, from becoming a socfally unfit and queer person. For 
this reason he must be exposed to the fundamental elements 
of the general curriculum, which is an agency for integration, 
to make him a good member of the community in which he 
is to live. But beyond that he must be given an unlimited 
amount of freedom for developing his creative genius. His 
genius may consist of one special talent or a combination of 
talents. It is the business of the educators to discover his 
special talent and to offer such challenging situations as will 
foster creativeness. 

We must candidly admit that our old system is inadequate 
to attain this end. We must change out attitude a great deal 
towards this problem and we must adapt our curriculum to 
the particular needs of each group or individual, rather than 
adapting all individuals to a fixed curriculum based on the 
achievements of the average typical group. And in the case 
of the most highly endowed child, our education must be indi- 
vidualized, which will benefit not only that particular child 
but also society at large. 





The Influence of Wealth Upon Literature 


ETHELWYN CULVER, MONROE, LA. 


Splut: S wealth or comparative poverty the best spur to 
endeavor for writers of literature? 

After reading the pages of many of the 

world’s greatest writers, I have been led to won- 
umucummns GT Just how much we are indebted to fate and 
to what extent our supply of great classics is 
dependent upon the fact that a large share cf 
this world’s riches were bestowed upon one man 
while another was deprived of them. Beginning my investi- 
gation of discovery, I noted these interesting facts. 

In olden times the people evidently believed that leisure 
produced the best literature, as most of the works of the 
time were penned in monasteries, the lack of modern meth- 
ods of printing and a short supply of patience in the direc- 
tion of the more soldierly inclined contributing largely to th's 
result. These men of the monastic orders, while perhanvs 
producing many remarkable pieces of literature, were also the 
means of saving for posterity the literature of Caesar and 
many more warlike authors. Many manuscripts were doubt- 
less lost, which were not under the jurisdiction of the church, 
while it is quite probable that many were destroyed which 
were, and that much of the history, as written by the church, 
was not entirely impartial. 

One of the most interesting and best beloved poets of early 
days in England, Goeffrey Chaucer, was well educated. He 
was in receipt of a pension for some time from the king ¢ 
held a position as an officer of customs and member of Par 
ment for a time. Later he lacked the income derived frorn 
that source. That he indeed appreciated the value of time 
and leisure in the perfection of work is shown in the quota- 
tion from his work: 
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“Ther is no workman, whatever he be 
That can both worken well and hastilee, 
This wol be done at leisure parfaitly.” 

Although he lacked great wealth he was rich in experience 
and his good humor permeated his writings, and I presume 
that there is much philosophy contained in his writings which 
might not be present if he had not had reverses of fortune. 
I believe it has been the result in most cases where authors 
have had reverses in health or fortune, that their sympathies 
have also been broadened. Many of Chaucer’s most interest- 
ing productions would not have been produced without the aid 
of leisure and money. 

Later we find Edmund Spenser, whose work, “The Faerie 
Queen,” was the direct result of the leisure afforded him by 
the beneficence of the court, and directly attributable to his 
later poor fortunes is the loss to the world of other works 
equally as good, if not surpassing it, 

William Shakespeare, although not endowed richly with 
money when beginning his period of authorship, served a 
comparatively short apprenticeship when the theatre aided 
him by furnishing a market for his plays. These failed, how- 
ever, to much more than meet his expenses, which were a 
necessity in the life he was depicting, as more money was 
necessary for him than would have been the case had he been 
a pastoral author. As the scale of his expenses rose, his plays 
became more numerous and less in his best style, although 
most of them rank as masterpieces in spite of this handicap. 
Among the psychologists of the world, as a student of the 
human. mind and its reactions to the stimulation of other 
lives and circumstances, we may read and study many emi- 
nent authors and specialists in the medical field and return 
to the study of Shakespeare to find that here also he sur- 
passed. 

Milton was possessed of leisure and pleasant surroundings 
in a material way, although lacking a happy home life, and 
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later his blindness doubtless added a sombre and perhaps a 
more spiritual note to his work. 

John Bunyan supported himself by a trade, wrote, impelled 
by a deep religious feeling, with no expectation of improving 
his .condition, as he expected little, if any return from that 
source, but wrote to deliver a sermon to the people. 

Jonathan Swift experienced many reverses, and although 
he was dependent upon political office to a great degree, much 
of the brilliancy in writing is due to his contact with other 
minds and events and situations during his work, much of 
which was political. 

Addison and Steele rank rather among the well-to-do or 
middle-class, but as wealth is comparative they were poor 
according to the scale of life they were endeavoring to reach 
or to contiue in as .regarded their expenditures. To their 
financial reverses is probably due the sturdy, independent 
tone and keenness of their writings, which might not be so 
evident if they had lacked the incentive of writing for profit 
as well as for pleasure or fame. 

Directly attributable to the fact that Pope’s early years 
were not harrowed by worry over money is quite likely due 
the polished and elegant style of Pope’s verses. Many of his 
other later works are without doubt the product of his mone- 
tary needs. A few successful works made him practically 
independent for a time to devote all his attention with most 
painstaking care and affection to his later works. Although 
his health did not permit of the full use of his faculties, it is 
a matter of speculation as to what he might have accomplished 
if his health had been perfect. 

Samuel Johnson is one of the dramatic figures of English 
literature, for from obscurity and poverty he made a road to 
success, and he was largely the architect of his own destiny, 
rather than a figure moved by circumstances. After the 
granting of the pension which gave him a living he wrote less, 
however, although his influence upon literature through his 
circle of friends, the literary club to which he belonged, and 
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his conversation and literary opinions are reflected in many 
of the works of his contemporaries. 

Goldsmith struggled with poverty, but after becoming pros- 
perous was notably spendthrift, believing that his prosperity 
could continue. 

Edmund Burke was neither very wealthy nor very poor, 
but his position, together with his writings, procured him a 
fairly good income. His writings, although of very good 
style and polished English, were written primarily to convey 
argument and political opinions for influencing the people’s 
beliefs, rather than as works of literature and oratory, among 
which they eventually were classed. Though his purpose in 
writing many of them was political, they are masterpieces 
in their line and are beautifully phrased English as well. 

Upon reviewing the later poets and writers of prose, through 
Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Lord Byron, Keats, Carlyle, 
Lord Macaulay, Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson and 
Browning, down to the present, we arrive at the following 
conclusions, which, desirous as we may be of believing that 
all poetry and wonderful prose is purely the product of inspi- 
ration, are somewhat disillusioning: first, that a large per- 
centage of the writers were impelled because of a lack of funds 
to consider the demands of their public in writing, rather than 
primarily that which they desired to write; secondly, that 
without the urge of overhanging poverty to make them hasteu 
to produce something, a large number of our greatest master- 
pieces might never have been produced; third, that without 
the illness which withdrew them from a more active profes- 
sion or part in life, without doubt a large number of our 
great authors would not have found the inclination and time 
to write as extensively as they did. 

In conclusion, however, quantity being excluded, wealth or 
sufficient of the world’s goods to remove from care, or com- 
parative wealth, has shown that some of the most beautiful, 
polished and artistic pieces of literature have been the prod- 
ucts of men of leisure, who, like the artists of King Louis’ 
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court, with time and materials at their disposal, created some 
of the world’s most artistic pieces of tapestry, furniture and 
design, have created in like manner, through their desire 
for expression, beautiful word pictures, which, like the 
creations of the artists, have often a finish of construction 
and design which is frequently lacking in the more hurried 
workman whose living depends as much upon the quantity as 
well as the quality of production. 

As far as I may judge, although there were some few poets 
like Robert Burns, whose poems may appeal through wide 
sympathy and experience quite as much as poems of those 
produced under more prosperous circumstances and happier 
conditions, we do not know to what other heights he might 
have risen had he been free from financial difficulties to devote 
more time to the songs which he loved to write. 

There are many other incentives to write, and desire for 
money comes often after the desire for fame, the love of writ- 
ing, or a message to deliver, or the desire to create beautiful 
word pictures or sounds or harmonies of words, but without 
doubt the need of funds has had a great influence upon our 
literature. 





A Substitute for the School Weekly 


JOHN ALBRECHT THALHEIMER, 
PHOENIX UNION HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


Sm & FT KY expense of maintaining a high school weekly 
is often a serious problem, especially in the 

; smaller high schools. Almost always it is neces- 
IUAEDANYEL SACS 


TENCE 


sary for the school itself to bear part of the 
expense; and, too, local business men frequently 
resent the call for advertising. But the value 
of the paper, with its incentive for better com- 
position and with its opportunity for self-ex- 
pression cannot be denied. How, then, to solve the problem”? 

It was solved very simply and successfully at Porterville 
Union High School by arranging with the two local dailies 
for the publishing of a weekly high school news section in 
each. Surprisingly, the news section was more successful 
than the school weekly had ever been. Not the least of its 
benefits was the fact that the townspeople were kept informed 
of the activities of the high school, and that they began to 
show a greater interest in them. The fact that the news sec- 
tion was published semi-weekly meant that the news was rea- 
sonably fresh, which was not always the case with the weekly 
school paper, which had to go to press several days before the 
day of publication. The fact that the news section would cir- 
culate all over the district instead of merely among high school 
students, caused the members of the staff to strive for greater 
accuracy and excellence. 

According to our arrangement with the local papers, a defi- 
nite section—three columns— was set aside for the exclusive 
use of the high school staff. That is, our staff wrote its own 
heads and prepared its own dummy, which, when the exigen- 
cies of advertising did not interfere, was faithfully followed 
by the newspapers. Thus, all the actual journalistic work 
was done on the news section just as it had been on the weekly, 
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except that the proofreading was not done by the students. 

As far as possible, the work on the news section was made 
to duplicate that of an actual newspaper. At the beginning 
of the year, a meeting of those interested in carrying out the 
idea was called, and after a trial period, appointments were 
made to the various staff positions. Several changes were 
made throughout the year; positions were held on merit only, 
and when an editor failed to fill his position satisfactorily, he 
was replaced with some one who did. 

Perhaps, though it is a digression, a word might well be 
spoken here as to the relative value of election or appointment 
to the staff. In the writer’s experience, an appointed staff 
is always far superior to an elected one. Student bodies seem 
to have an uncanny ability to elect the wrong person to any 
editorial office. The editor, usually elected on his popularity, 
knows that his position is sure, and is, therefore, indifferent. 
On the other hand, if he is appointed, he gains the position on 
merit, and knows that he must maintain a standard of excel- 
lence in order to continue holding it. Furthermore, other 
members of the staff, knowing that their work will be re- 
warded by promotion, are inclined to put in much more con- 
scientious effort than if they hold an elective position. 

In our local news section a News Editor was appointed. On 
a large sheet, conspicuously posted on a bulletin board in the 
news room, he kept a schedule of news, assigning to the vari- 
ous reporters such stories as he knew would occur in the,course 
of the next few days. The reporter accepted the assignment 
by putting his initials after it, and was then expected to hand 
it in at the time set by the News Editor. Failure to do so 
resulted in a demerit being marked against his record. 
Promptness was insisted upon as a cardinal virtue. Since no 
regular class in journalism was conducted, each member of 
the staff was expected to visit the news room at least once a 
day. 

In addition to these special assignments, each reporter had 
a definite “beat” which he was supposed to cover at least once 
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a week. Thus, one was assigned to the History Department, 
another as a Dramatics reporter, and so on. All these de- 
partmental reporters were, of course, responsible to the News 
Editor, although the Sport Editor and his assistant worked 
out their own schedule of stories and handled their depart- 
ment more or less independently. 

When copy had been turned in, the Editor-in-Chief or the 
News Editor edited it and sent it to the school’s typing de- 
partment to be typed. On the afternoon when the paper 
went to press, they planned their dummy and wrote the heads 
for the stories. Since each paper in which the news section 
appeared used a different style of head, considerable practice 
was obtained in head-writing. 

Copy was always kept on hand for days on which news 
might be scarce. Thus, a story on the Library might appear 
in any issue. Various features were also worked up for the 
same purpose. An “Inquiring Reporter” asked questions of 
students and members of the faculty. These were run from 
time to time. An attempt was made to have one or two human 
interest or feature stories in each number,—usually stories 
with a humorous twist. These, too, could usually be kept 
standing for a week or two, if necessary. Then a rather 
clever humorous column, which took off the foibles of various 
students, was written by the News Editor and published from 
time to time. 

Near the end of the school year, one of the local papers 
permitted the high school staff to edit the entire paper. Al- 
though it contained, naturally, a great deal of high school 
news, it was not a special high school edition, but a regular 
edition edited by the students. Members of the student repor- 
torial staff canvassed the town for news; our society editor 
took over the society department; and our Editor-in-Chief and 
News Editor edited the telegraph news, decided on heads, and 
laid out the dummy for the entire paper. It was a gala day 
for the staff and a strenuous one, but a very creditable paper 
was the result. 
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So successful was the plan, that it has been decided to con- 
tinue it next year, and to organize a class in journalism, which, 
in addition to the regular work of such a class, will have an 
opportunity of putting theory into practice through the pub- 
lication of the news section. 


The Call 


While riding on the turnpike, 

We brou: 

Where a herd of cows streamed up 
Toward a fair hill’s crest. 


nt our ear MO rest 


One near-by gazed upon us. 
I spoke the loving word: 
My voice rang clear o'er fields, 
Above that moving herd. 
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\nd many turned their heads to look 
\mol o that hbeauteous crowd. 

Then suddenly from out the vale, 


And rising towards the spheres, 
The sound of rolling thunder-tones 
Greeted our startled ears. 


The brute heart of those creatures, 
That love could quickly tame, 
Answered my call,—divinely voiced 
Their organ earth-crv came. 


Sweet was the bond between us; 
Their deep song died away. 

Yet I hear its wild. strange music 
Unto this very day. 


—Heten Cary CHADWICK. 





Kin to Sir Philip 


BY A SCHOOLMA’AM. 


MIMITEMMUMMNES FTE) was a very great lady indeed, far more regal 
than any modern queen. A classroom platform 
S served her for a dais, and by way of scepter she 
bore a lorgnon. I shall not look upon its like 
amuses 222in. It was silver, very long, heavily carved, 
and attached to her belt by three, long, silver 
chains. Ordinarily it remained in her right 
hand, but let some unfortunate girl show herself 
more stupid than usual and it went promptly into action. 
Every morning the lady settled her voluminous skirts into 
the chair at the desk and said, “Miss Smith, you may begin 
the quotations.” Then each girl in the class had to give her 
extract. No verse might appear twice on the same morning, 
and if any one had too persistent a fancy for the great truth 
expressed in a single line, she was properly rebuked. It is 
to be feared that sometimes the class divided up the quota- 
tions beforehand, but willy-nilly they learned much of Chaucer 
beyond the possibility of forgetting. The great lady believed 
that tags of Latin belonged to her who could translate them, 
and quotations to her who knew whence they came. She 
believed in furnishing our minds instead of vaguely trying 
to teach us to think. I am inclined to believe that she suc- 
ceeded in the latter process better than did some of those who 
made it their chief aim. 

It has been interesting to watch the recent interest in dis- 
covering just what people know. Information tests have 
appeared everywhere. Colleges and schools have given them 
and gleefully tabulated the results. Business concerns and 
geniuses have obeyed the same impulse. And the result, as 
far as I can discover, has always been the same. It is really 
shocking to find out how little the world at large knows; how 
slight its background of general information. 
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The amazing part of it all to me is that those who make 
out the tests ever hope that those who take them will pass. 
I teach junior high school work in a large city noted for its 
progressive pedagogy. The children upon whom I wreak my 
will come from a great diversity of homes, from those of cul- 
tivation to those but one year removed from the slums. But 
none of them have any general information. The reports on 
these tests show that private schools are little better off. I 
really cannot see why we should exvect it. What chance have 
the children had, anyway? 

Time was when children learned something at home. I 
rarely meet with that contingency now. There seem to be 
two ways of bringing up children generally in practice. The 
first is the old-fashioned one. It has changed very little in 
the last century or so, and it still gets very satisfactory re- 
sults. For the most part the child goes his own way, but 
there are certain laws to be obeyed, and if he does not con- 
sistently recognize them, he is spanked. I have heard of a 
college girl who, on an examination paper, objected to capital 
punishment on the ground that it took away a man’s self- 
respect. Corporal punishment, at least, seems to have the 
opposite effect. A boy brought up by this method has a pretty 
clear idea of the value of obedience and an earnest conviction 
that he is very much like other people. Both ideas tend to- 
ward good citizenship. These mothers are usually too busy 
with large families and housekeeping to pay much attention 
to their children’s minds. They accomplish something quite 
as important as a wide background, however. 

The other class is frequently provoking and sometimes 
pitiful,—at least from the teacher’s point of view. Very often 
these mothers have only one child; they are never especially 
husy, and so they have ample time to worry themselves and 
harass others. And they usually have enough to be dis- 
turbed about. They have sought to make their children indi- 
viduals and have succeeded only too well. They have never 
curbed their offspring, and the results are painful. As one 
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poor woman said to me: “I thought I knew how to bring up 
a boy. I’ve read every book on child psychology in the public 
library. And now look at him! Only a mother could love 
him.” The saddest part of her threnody was that she spoke 
the absolute truth. 

Children like her son always have a hard time and yet do 
not arouse sympathy. Other children detest them. The 
teacher manfully tries to be just and suspects that she fails. 
They are completely self-centered. They have, therefore, no 
sense of humor,—the greatest aid a teacher can have in deal- 
ing with most children. There is no help to be had at home. 
Never tell one of these mothers that her son goes wool-gather- 
ing in lesson time. She will airily inform you and the child 
that that is to be expected at the age of adolescence. If you 
solemnly accuse him of “pernicious inattention,” you may get 
a more sympathetic hearing. It might be a phrase from a 
book which she has overlooked. So far as general informa- 
tion is concerned, her children are no better than others. 
They may have heard of Freud, but he seldom figures on tests 
for the young. 

And so the children come to school. I believe I have already 
said that I teach in a very up-to-date school system. It is 
famed from coast to coast. Its high officials are always being 
translated to higher spheres. We are so advanced that we 
use a totally different method every year. The first thing 
these modern methods did was to eliminate the teacher. In 
the project method and the socialized recitation the children 
planned their own work and then carried it out. Of course 
the teacher’s guiding hand must be felt occasionally, but it 
would better be invisible. The desk was surrendered to the 
class chairman, and the teacher modestly found a corner in 
the back of the room. Some class children do wonderfully 
efficient work. They handle their contemporaries with amaz- 
ing skill. But they can’t teach general information. 

Last year we went a step farther. We called it supervised 
study, and we carried it to its logical extreme. All the work 
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was individual. Each child studied in his different classes 
all day long, while the teacher walked up and down aisles as 
long as her limbs would bear her, bent over desks as long as 
her spine remained flexible, and supposedly gave each of the 
two hundred children who came to her just what he needed. 
Very rarely were they granted the pleasures of class discus- 
sion. We were teaching our children to work individually, 
not to depend upon contact with other minds. Most of the 
work of the world is not done by this method. Certainly it 
does not teach general information. 

Undoubtedly the old method in which the teacher asks the 
questions and the children answer them if they can, is not 
entirely satisfactory. Undoubtedly every. one of the methods 
I have mentioned is very useful. That is the trouble. I don’t 
want to give any of them up. It seems to me that we need 
every method that we can find, if we are to teach school suc- 
cessfully. What works admirably in a class today will not 
work in the same class tomorrow. I want to be able to choose 
the means that I find most effective for a particular task. I 
do not want to feel guilty if my principal comes in and finds 
me engaged otherwise than in pacing up and down the aisles. 
Recently a leading educator wrote an article which appeared, 
simultaneously, I believe, in the alumnae publications of four 
large women’s colleges. In it he criticized the college woman 
for being too little interested in primary and secondary educa- 
tion. He complained that few college women are willing to 
teach children. Perhaps what I have just said may throw 
some light on the reason why. 

So, with all our strivings after new ways to teach old things, 
strivings which I believe are very necessary, we do not give 
our children general information. The omission seems to me 
very serious. The conotations of a people have always played 
an important part in its life. But apart from such big ques- 
tions, cultivating general information makes very effective 
teaching. What you tell a child casually he will remember 
long after he has forgotten the things that were drilled into 
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him, or that he worked out for himself. Once a seventh grade 
class, proud of the fact that it had outgrown stories like 
Washington and the cherry tree, asked me how I thought the 
tale originated. In our discussion I mentioned the ‘Seven 
Sages of Rome.” Six months later, when I had forgotten the 
whole incident, a girl came to me and complained that the 
library did not have the “Seven Sages.” 

In our school system we teach the modicum of grammar 
supposed to be absolutely essential to correct speech. (Writ- 
ing does not matter. Very few children, I am told, ever write 
after they leave school, except, perhaps, an occasional letter. 
If they must write, they call a stenographer. There is no 
good in quoting, “Writing maketh an exact man.” Lord 
Bacon never went to summer school.) To return. In teach- 
ing grammar we cannot avoid analysing some sentences, and 
the books are likely to offer up quotations on the altar. 
“Whither thou goest, I will go,” and “The wonder grew that 
one small head could carry all he knew,” are only perverted 
examples of the complex sentence, to be struggled with in vain. 
Why any one should bother to mix up a simple sentence by 
adding a subordinate clause to it is quite beyond the compre- 
hension of most children. “Stone walls do not a prison make” 
is an inane statement, contrived to hide a transitive verb’s 
object and make “do” look like an adverb. But place the 
quotation for them, tell them something of its context, and 
the case changes. Once they realize that the words express a 
real thought with a story attached, and they are perfectly 
willing to analyse the mechanical means which the author 
employed. It takes only a few moments, the grammar lesson 
progresses far more rapidly than under continual supervised 
study, and incidentally the children have heard of Ruth and 
Naomi, Oliver Goldsmith, Roundheads and Cavaliers. They 
are even willing to wrestle with ‘“‘That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me,” repetitions and all, when once they 
have attached it to a spiteful, little, hunchbacked poet with a 
caustic tongue. 
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The general information method, if I may thus dignify it, 
works equally well in other fields. Derivations teach spelling 
more successfully than any other way I have discovered. They 
make vagaries in orthography seem reasonable, and they ap- 
peal to the child’s thirst for knowledge. Children love to learn 
bits of French, Latin and Greek, and, in return, they will trace 
a root to the Hebrew or compare it with Russian and Hun- 
garian. They are interested, and so they learn readily, but 
they learn more than the spelling lesson. 

Sometimes a complete digression has its uses. One day 
last spring a class began to ask about college degrees and 
their meanings. When I wished to go back to our work, a 
little Russian-Jew newsboy on the front seat popped up. “Is 
that doctor of philosophy the highest you can go?” he asked, 
stuttering in excitement. “I’m going to get one, then. You 
see if I don’t!” he announced, while the class listened in awed 
silence. I shall not be surprised if he does. At any rate his 
grades improved all semester, because he was already work- 
ing for his Ph.D. 

Some of my colleagues might disapprove of that. I once 
knew of a very clever Polish girl whose people could afford 
to send her to Wellesley and who wanted to go, but all her 
teachers discouraged her. They felt that if she went, she 
would outgrow her family and therefore be unhappy. Per- 
haps they were right, but it seems to me it was a risk which 
they were bound to let her take. Sometimes I think that this 
spirit is reflected in the emphasis which we place on manual 
work. I believe in sheet-metal, wood-work, book-binding, 
millinery, dressmaking, cooking, and all the other ways of 
keeping young hands profitably employed. But sometimes all 
this smacks too much of fitting our children only for that 
station of life to which it has pleased God to call them, and 
that has never been an American doctrine. 

I firmly believe that our public schools are making some bad 
mistakes, but I am not discouraged about them. It was time 
for the pendulum to swing from the old learning by rote, and 
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I fancy it has gone almost its limit in the other direction. 
The day is not far distant when we shall be able to take what 
we can use from every method and teach, each of us, as she 
best can. This interest in general information tests is a far 
pleasanter sign of the times than our earlier intelligence tests 
were. Out of impatience and experiment comes experience, 
and some day the children will reap its benefit. 

For, happily, the children remain much the same. All our 
empiricism and psychologizing cannot really harm them. No 
matter from what lands they come, they still get something of 
our English fathers. They are always ready for a new ad- 
venture, be it only in how to teach hygiene. They show us 
the bluff courtesy of accepting our eccentricities, even though 
upon occasion we have to remind them to take off their caps. 
They respond to the heroism of Balaklava and Agincourt. 
They “confess their own barbarousness and never hear the 
old song of Percy and Douglas that they find not their hearts 
moved more than with a trumpet.” We cannot, with all our 
fads, really injure these brothers of Sir Philip Sidney, for 
they have the careless wisdom of their youth. 
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Financial Management of School Organizations 


A. E. HOLCH, NEPRASKA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
PERU, NEBRASKA. 


Suu FF},RE are various methods used in the different 
T high schools for raising funds for the support 


5 g of student activities, and there are also many 
= = methods used in handling the funds after they 
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= = ing of the ‘necessary funds, and second, the 
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management of these funds after they have 
been raised. 

It is usually easier to raise funds for athletic contests than 
for any other purpose. But it is true that such contests are 
more expensive than most other activities, therefore more 
money must be raised in order to support them properly. In 
some schools each game is charged for separately, the students 
of the school usually paying less admission than is charged to 
outsiders. Sometimes the pupils solicit their friends in order 
to sell tickets for the games. This is a plan which does much 
advertising for the athletic events and brings the pupils into 
close contact with the town people. The people outside of 
the school are likely to evidence more interest in school affairs 
if they feel that their support is earnestly desired for ath- 
letics and other school activities. When tickets are turned 
over to pupils to sell, it is very necessary that some one faculty 
member, or else a committee of faculty members, keep a care- 
ful check on the tickets to see that every one is accounted for. 

In many schools a budget system is used for athletics, and 
sometimes other activities are also included in the budget. 
Under this plan season tickets are issued at a set price, and 
the student buying the ticket is admitted to all athletic con- 
tests during the season, aml to any other events covered by 
the ticket. Sometimes the school paper, debates, plays, and 
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even the school annual are included in the price of the budget 
ticket. It is often possible to reduce the cost of admissions 
materially by the budget plan, since more tickets are likely 
to be sold. The plan has the additional advantage that it 
gives the sponsors of the activities included in the budget a 
fairly definite idea of how much money is available, and in 
this way aids in relating the expenditures to the receipts. On 
the other hand, this plan has the disadvantage that it seems 
to force the buyer of a ticket to attend events in which he is 
not interested, since he has already paid the price of admis- 
sion. In most school situations this last mentioned disadvan- 
tage applies much more to the sale of budget tickets to out- 
siders than it does to the students themselves, since the high 
school pupils are usually anxious to attend all school activi- 
ties that are carried on. If budget tickets are sold to out- 
siders, it is usually best to charge more for them than is 
charged to members of the school. In any case, the buying 
of budget tickets should be optional with the student, since 
many families are too poor to be able to afford the expense. 
Perhaps tickets can be provided free for those who really can- 
not afford to pay for them, but such a plan always involves 
much difficulty in administration. Purchase of budget tickets 
on the installment plan offers a more practical solution of the 
problem. 

It is always best to make school activities self-supporting, 
but there are many communities in which it is customary to 
solicit business men and clubs for support for athletics, espe- 
cially for funds for the purchasing of sweaters. Where the 
business men really like to support school activities in this 
way, it would be damaging to the school not to solicit their 
support. The personal interest felt by such contributors as 
a result of their gifts to school athletics or other activities, 
could not be obtained in any other way. But if they give 
their support grudgingly, it is better to make the activity self- 
supporting. 

One small Nebraska school reports that it has such liberal 
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support for events from the sale of tickets that there is a 
surplus of several hundred dollars a year, which is used in 
buying equipment for the school. So long as the public is 
satisfied with the prices charged and is willing to contribute 
in this way to the fund for gifts to the school, there is per- 
haps no reason why the money should not be received. But 
in many school situations it is probably a better plan to keep 
the price of tickets down to as low a point as possible, espe- 
cially to the school pupils themselves. The aim should usually 
be to pay out but not to have a very large surplus. 

The school paper and the annual receive financial support 
from several sources. Subscriptions, advertising, and funds 
received from various school organizations for pictures and 
pages in these publications, should provide sufficient means 
for making them self-supporting. 

Departmental and other clubs, as well as the class organiza- 
tions, ordinarily charge annual or semester dues. Such 
groups usually elect a student treasurer, who collects these 
funds and is accountable to a faculty sponsor for honesty in 
reporting the amounts collected. Dishonesty on the part of 
student treasurers in reporting the amounts received is rarely 
possible, if the sponsor keeps accurate account of the mem- 
bership of the organization and of the amounts of money 
which should be received in case of special assessments for 
any purposes whatever. 

It is a common practice to give special entertainments to 
raise funds, in the case of the failure of some school activity 
to pay out. These usually take the form of plays, carnivals, 
suppers, dances, concerts, etc. Sometimes funds can be 
raised easily by selling tickets to a good movie on the per- 
centage basis. 

After the funds have been raised, there arises the problem 
of handling them, so that there is no possibility of dishonesty 
and so that it is easy to tell the exact financial standing of 
each activity. In the past there has been much carelessness 
in handling funds. In fact, many schools let the matter of 
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funds drift along until some pupil misuses the money collected 
and the school is brought to the public gaze as a result. In 
socializing the school, it is certainly essential that correct 
business methods be taught in the handling of funds. Care- 
lessness in money matters may result in a pupil yielding to 
the temptation to use school funds for private purposes. By 
all means our schools cannot afford to run the risk of becom- 
ing the teachers of dishonesty. “Surely, if the pupil is to 
benefit from participation in programs, if he is to acquire 
poise from practicing social courtesies, if he is to gain a knowl- 
edge of parliamentary procedure from the business meetings 
of an organization, if he is to learn the value of co-operation 
in group activities, it is just as important that he learn to 
conduct the financial affairs of the group in a systematic 
way.””! 

One safeguard which should be practiced universally, is for 
the sponsor to sign every check when money is expended. 
This will make extravagant and ill-advised expenditures im- 
possible. Another safeguard is to insist that the student 
treasurer pay over promptly to the proper party the funds 
he collects. This should be done daily, so that there will be 
no possibility of spending organization money for private uses. 
Aside from these two fundamental principles there may be 
considerable variation in the methods used for keeping books 
and handling funds. Perhaps no two schools will need or 
desire to use exactly the same methods. 

A brief statement of the method used by the high school of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, will serve to illustrate a safe plan, which 
can be modified somewhat as the individual situation may 
demand. 

The Lincoln high school instructs its organization treas- 
urers in a uniform system of bookkeeping. This eliminates 
the difficulty of poorly kept records. All the funds of all 
organizations are deposited daily in the school bank, which 


1 Gertrude Jones: “Syvstematizing the Financial Affairs of High School Organ- 
izations.’ Sch. and Soc., 15:611-612. 
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is directed by a faculty auditor. Each depositor is given a 
receipt for the amount deposited. A copy of this receipt is 
put on file in the office of the school auditor, and a third is 
filed in the city bank where the auditor makes deposits daily. 
The books are audited once a semester and financial state- 
ments published for the benefit of the whole school. The sys- 
tem of bookkeeping is so accurate that each organization may 
know at any time just what its financial standing is. All 
checks are signed by the faculty sponsors. <A faculty com- 
mittee controls the sale of tickets to all school events and 
every ticket must be accounted for. A considerable sum of 
money is in the bank at all times, drawing interest, and this 
interest continues during the summer. 

“Such a system demands a large capital of energy and time, 
but it pays big dividends, if a sense of responsibility is awak- 
ened within the pupils for the care of funds which are en- 
trusted to them by the vote of their fellow students. Inci- 
dentally, they learn methods of bookkeeping and banking. 
They also come to respect a system which protects their organ- 
ization from careless and dishonest practices and shields them 
from criticism.’’? 

“A school bank might be established to assist the financial 
manager. It could receive the money from the different ac- 
tivities and keep the separate accounts, but the financial busi- 
ness manager should be at the head of it. It would lighten 
the work and at the same time give the students who do the 
work in the bank an opportunity to become familiar with 
banking conditions. ‘This bank could receive also the money 
from the members of the Savings Club and then deposit it in 
the local bank to the credit of the individual members.’”* 


2 Gertrude Jones: “Systematizing the Financial Affairs of High School Stu- 
dent Organizations.”’ Sch. and Soc., 15:611-612. 
>} Rice E. Brown: ‘Financing High School Organizations.”” Ed. Rev., 59: 
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American Notes—Editorial 


In the death of Ex-President Charles William Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, the announcement of which reached 
us just after we had closed the forms of Epucation for September, 
the world has lost one of its foremost Edueators. His influence 
upon contemporary and future educational theory and practice has 
heen practically immeasurable. His personality and achievements 
have placed him in the front rank of those whose work and writings 
have contributed to the advance of all grades of schools, from the 
kindergarten to the university. For he grasped great principles and 
saw education in its entirety, and there was no littleness or limitation 
in his vision. He saw so clearly that expression carried conviction, 
and his followers became majorities, and the world applauded. Under 
his administration Harvard College became Harvard University; and 
its graduates have gone into all parts of the world, carrying his influ- 
ence to all nations. 

From a long and exhaustive review of President Eliot’s career, which 
appeared in the Boston Herald of August 23, we quote a single para- 
graph, which summarizes the numerical growth of Harvard during 
his connection with it: 

“Long before he gave up his position as president, the growth of 
the university had justified both his views and his methods. From 
1868-69 to 1901-02 the number of students of all grades in Harvard 
and its various schools had increased from 1,048 to 5,124, the invested 
funds from $8,390,542 to $13,119,538, the income from $212,388 to 
$697,575, the teachers from 63 to 483, the buildings from 23 to 454, 
and the volumes in the college libraries from 168,000 to 387,097.” 

But mere figures can only hint at the tremendous influence of such 
a life-—which influence reproduced itself and multiplied itself in the 
personality and work of all kinds of the graduates of the great Uni- 
versity over which, as its Head, he presided for forty years. This 
influence will continue. His life should inspire everv teacher with 
a larger ideal and a greater enthusiasm in regard to the profession of 
teaching. It is the greatest and noblest and most rewarding profes- 
sion in which any one can engage. 
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Home and school training should be carefully directed so as to 
develop self-knowledge and self-direction in our boys and girls,— 
both in ordinary daily life and in emergencies. Unless care and 
thought are taken, the autocratic methods which are more or less 
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necessary in early infancy, will become a habit and will persist through 
childhood. This makes trouble in the period of adolescence, and 
later,—perhaps, even to the very end. “Big” boys and girls are apt 
‘to become very sensitive to childish relations to their elders. It is 
often a real shock to parents when the old methods won’t work, and 
the :attempt to continue them is met with opposition and even with 
contempt. Some young people pioneer through such period tactfully 
and peacefully; others resent and condemn, and for a time there is 
trouble, bitterness, and sacrifice of family unity. It is a critical 
period; but it is as inevitable as it is dangerous; and a little care 
and forethought will go a great way toward the avoidance of calamity. 
Adjustments can be made which will bridge the gap and insure per- 
manent mutual co-operation, respect and happiness. These adjust- 
ments will have to be made chiefly by the parents. If they have been 
wise and tactful they will not be te iken unpre pared, but will have fore- 
seen the inevitable. They will have gradually and purposefully 
thrown the responsibility of decision in regard to minor matters upon 
their maturing children,—letting them decide what to do, what to 
wear, how to spend their vacations, how to earn and how to use money, 
vhat sort of friendships to form, what attitude to take in relation to 
religion, what preferences to indulge toward their future lifetime 
employment, ete. All this, and much more, must be faced. And 
yet, some parents try to do it all for their children. A few boys and 
girls submit,—and are very likely to find, too late, that their ow: 
parents’ solicitude for their welfare was a weakness and a disastrous 
mistake. ‘Teachers and parents, alike, should give their charges 
plenty of leeway for initiative. Only thus will our boys and girls be 
gradually prepared for real life, with its problems and opportunities. 


ee 


THe Dest OF THE COLLEGE TO THE RuRAL Districts. 

“You take my boy,” said a farmer, by way of criticism, “and my 
girl, and if they stay through a college course, they are done with the 
country, the farm, and all ‘else connected with it.’ 

There is too much of truth in this criticism. The college has been 
too much regarded as a way of escape from a life of drudgery to some 
professional career. The result is that too often it is thought that 
being a successful farmer implies a stupid, boorish manner, poor 
English, and the smell of the stable. It is no sure sign that because a 
person is born in the country he is to be a farmer. A generation must 
shift about until each individual in it finds his place and life work. 
Farmers’ sons and daughters will continue to enter upon city life, 
and urbans will continue to find homes in the country. It always has 
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been so; always will be so. But our educational system is hastening 
results by holding up city ideals and so-called professional aims only. 
Boys and girls all too frequently take a college course that they may 
escape the drudgery of farm life. 

The writer was once asked to help out in an English Department 
by assisting in the work of freshman prose composition. Daily themes 
called for daily readings. It was a country college, with chiefly 
country boys and girls. One of the books used for selected readings 
was Stephenson’s Country Life Reader. Students caught the idea 
that poets have written of the beauties of the country, that science has 
entered the domain of the farmer, that country homes may be both 
livable and beautiful. The book was well-worn and dog-eared by the 
close of the year; students gained a different conception of rural life; 
an unexpected result was added to the year’s report. 

We have pre-professional courses for lawyer, engineer, teacher, 
preacher, but nothing is offered the prospective farmer. We need 
another unit in our curriculum,—a “‘pre’’-course for the farmer, and 
such a course would win many a country boy and girl and kill the 
prejudice of many a parent who now sees in a college course an 
agency for luring said boys and girls away from the farm. Truth is, 
the farmer today has advantages denied our smaller villages, and with 
telephone, radio, automobile, electric machinery, and many such ad- 
vantages, may be a prince among men. Electric bus lines, hard roads, 
et cetera, have eliminated the dividing lines between country and city. 
Let us, then, treat the farmer as a professional man, help his son and 
daughter to a feeling of self-respect. This can hardly apply to all 
colleges alike. For a college buried in the heart of a city, such a move 
would be difficult, if indeed possible. To the rural college, however, 
located in a village or town, such a policy would be wisdom and a 
most honorable enterprise. It would recognize a class of people, the 
backbone of the country, whose progress or retardation means for 
better or worse for the country. We need better farmers, but more 
than this we need better men and women on the farms. The increase 
of population and the passing of the public domain will require the 
utmost use of our Jand and the cutting out of waste; the success of 
the farmer will depend not only on his ability to produce, but also 
on his ability to find a market independently of a horde of middle- 
men; his continuance on the farm will depend on a sharing in the 
culture and comforts of life. 

Such a course would lead up to our agricultural colleges as today 
other “pre-” courses lead up to law, medicine, engineering, or theol- 
ogy. Rural Sociology, Rural economics, Farm Marketing, Rural 
Church, Rural Community Life, Soil Fertility and Agricultural 
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Chemistry, Animal Husbandry, Horticulture, Home Economics, are 
one and all vital subjects for the prospective farmer and his family. 
The best home missionaries for this field are boys and girls born and 
reared in the country, who have learned to love the country, and who 
will delight to take back to the country larger ideals of life and its 
possibilities. More than any back-to-the-farm movement, we need 
today a stay-on-the-farm reform which. while allowing a due shifting 
about, as stated above, will, at the same time, offer due encouragement 
to the would-be farmer man and woman.—Contributed by WALLACE 
N. Stearns, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Is INTELLIGENCE INHERITED? The “old conclusion, that the high- 
est intelligence comes out of stock that is highly developed on both 
sides,” is reached by Grace Allen in a recent study, made for the 
Eugenics Record Office of the Carnegie institution, of the families of 
a group of 49 children showing a high intelligence quotient. The study 


= 


was undertaken to aid in discovering how far superior intelligence is a 
family characteristic, and covered race and nationality, age, occupation 
and education of the parents, rating of the homes, neighborhood con- 
ditions, mental status in the families, and fecundity and sex rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE Course IN MorHerHoop. Prospective mothers 
may enroll for a course of 15 lessons offered by the Massachusetts 
State Departments of Health and Education, through the State Di- 
vision of University Extension, 217 State House, Boston, for a fee 
of $4.00. The topics treated include prenatal care, practical prepera- 
tions for confinement, care of the baby and of the nursing mother, 
the sick baby, and weaning. Papers written by the students will be 
corrected with necessary comments and suggestions by an experienced 
physician of the State Public Health Service. 


Community Backyarp PLayGrounps. A new plan for play- 
grounds in sections where children have no play space other than 
city streets, is suggested in the recent appeal of the Park Commis- 
sioner of Brooklyn, N. Y., to remove fences between back-yards and 
permit use of the space thus afforded as community playgrounds. 
The Park Commission offers by way of illustration a survey made by 
its officials of a typical residential block, with a design for a play- 
ground layout, and will co-operate with suggestions for laying out the 
grounds and advice in regard to equipment. 
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DECREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY REPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
AND BetaiuM. Following close upon the Children’s Bureau figures 
indicating that juvenile delinquency is decreasing in the United 
States, come reports from London and from Belgium showing a fall- 
ing off in the number of juvenile offenders. According to the Com- 
musslouer of l’olice of London, the decrease has been continuous i 
recent years and is still going on. The number of persons dealt with 
in the juvenile courts of London for indictable offenses during 1925 


was llol as against 1,276 in 1924, and more than one-half of the 
vases were placed on probation, The director of the Child Welfare 


pureau at Brussels reports that Jusenile delinquency in Belgium has 
decreased in the last 12 years. Im ii the Rumver of minors re- 
ported to the ottice of the public prosecutor was 17,177; in 1923 it 
was 13,523, and in 1924 it was 12,965. ‘he decrease in the number 
of cases of vagabondage, habitual begging, stealing and swindling was 
particularly noticeable. ‘Lhe report attributed this decrease to higher 
wages and general a in economic conditions since 1913, 
and also to the laws providing for special court jurisdiction for minors, 
ior probation, and tor sper educational measures for neglected, 
vayward, and delinquent children. 


VAY NURSERIES FOR CHILDREN OF ENGLISH FRUIT PICKERS. 
Newnham and Girton college girls have formed an organization for 
the purpose of aiding the migratory fruit pickers, usually from the 
poorest sections of London, who “follow the fruit” during the harvest 
season. The pickers, many in family groups, are housed in tempo- 
rary accommodations provided by the farmers. For the babies and 

ttle children, in the Bisbech district of England, day nurseries are 
conducted during the harvest season. Some of the children of the 
utigratory pickers, it is reported, go to work at the age of seven. 


CHILD WELFARE IN Greece. The child welfare law adopted April 
14, 1926, preenine for the appointment of child-welfare commissions 
in cities and towns in Greece. Every city or town is required to pro- 
vide funds for the maintenance of infants deprived of mother’s care 
and for the women nursing them. Physicians or midwives attending 
births must report them within 24 hours. All births must be reg- 
istered by the police and lists sent weekly to the local child welfare 
commission, which must investigate and aid needy cases. 
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Book Reviews 


TO THE READERS OF EDUCATION!!! 


Please note that we, the Publishers of this Magazine, are constantly 
in touch with and in receipt of Evucationat Books of all kinds, from 
all Publishers. Look over our Book Review pages from month to month, 
and send us, or the Publishers named, your orders for single copies,— 
or for larger orders. We are always at your service and it will be a 
real pleasure to forward your interests in every way. If convenient 
to call at our Offices we can often show you such books as Encyclo- 
paedias, Unabridged Dictionaries, Atlases, and other reference books, 
new or second-hand, at very low rates. Here you can pick up many of 
the new books, especially books for all grades of Schools, from the Kin- 
dergarten to the University. Your calls at our Boston headquarters 
will always please us; and if we do not have what you are wanting in 
the book line, we will gladly get for you, promptly—and at lowest rates 
to Teachers—thatever you may please to order. 

We are filling many large and small orders for all kinds of Period- 
icals, also. If you take several, or wish to combine with other teachers 
and “Club” your subscriptions, we will quote the very lowest rates on 
such as you may specify.-—THE PUBLISHERS OF “EDUCATION.” 


RURAL HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. By 
Julius Boraas and George A. Selke. With an Introduction by Lotus D. 
Coffman. D. C. Heath and Company. 

This is a book that should be carefully read by teachers as well as 
superintendents and principals. The first chapter—on the growth of 
rural schools—is heartening. The chapters on the adjustment of school 
administration and supervision to rural life, and the one on direction 
of health work, are worth the price of the book to any community or 
teacher. Superintendents should read the one on the improvement of 
teachers in service. The entire subject of rural school administration, 
supervision and teaching is admirably covered; and one lays down the 
volume with a new impression of the vast responsibility and oppor- 
tunity that is afforded to all those who attend, or are engaged in 
teaching and administration in the rural schools. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Edward 
Albert, M.A. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $1.00 net. 

It is refreshing to find a book on such a vast subject, that gives so 
distinct an impression of essentials in so comprehensive a manner. It 
would well pay any student or teacher to go through this volume, either 
as an introduction to, or as a review of. a more comprehensive book 
upon the subject. It is far more than an outline; yet it does not stagger 
one, as do some of the voluminous treatises on English literature. 


MORE ABOUT SUMMER CAMPS. Training for Leisure. By Henry 
Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. Published by The Red Book Magazine. With 
an appreciation by Hon. Gifford Pinchon. Price $2.00. 
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The author is well qualified to write about this fascinating subject, 
since he has in the past three years visited 412 organized summer camps, 
studied the methods and results of this movement, and drawn conclu- 
sions about the main subject and its relations to education and health, 
and become an authority on recreation and training for young people. 
His chapter on Happiness as an educational objective is by itself alone 
well worth the price of the book. Parents as well as teachers should 
read this volume. 


HOW TO DESCRIBE AND NARRATE VISUALLY. By. L. A. Sherman, 
Ph.D., LL.D. George H. Doran Company, publishers, New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.00. 

This book presents a new method for acquiring the art of forceful 
and attractive writing, whether descriptive, narrative, argumentative, or 
expository. It is a book of nearly 400 pages, covering many phases of 
the subject. As a text book for English classes it should secure many 
class “adoptions” in schools and colleges. Its logical arrangement, its 
attractive style, which is sure to secure attention, and its comprehen- 
siveness, are admirable. At the close of most of the chapters there are 
suitable “Exercises” which enable the reader or student to fix in mind 
the teachings of the text. The Table of Contents readily enables the 
student or reader to find help on any variety of composition, such, for 
instance, as descriptive telling, sense appeals, exposition, argumentation, 
characterization, moods and emotions, etc. The book is not only for 
scholars and classes. It will help the general reader to enlarge his 
influence with others and to understand what he reads and hears,—in 
short to become more intelligent and to develop a more distinct and 
effective personality. 


JOHANN HEINRICH PESTALOZZI. Der Mensch Der Philosoph und 
Der Erzieher. Von Friedrich Delekat. Verlag Quelle & Meyer Leipzig. 

This book, written in German, is an estimate of one of the world’s 
great teachers. The frontispiece is a remarkable and most expressive 
portrait of the great pedagogue. The face combines the elements of 
firmness, kindliness, insight, and earnestness. The text is a clear pre- 
sentation of the character and work of this great teacher and pioneer 
in the realm of education. 


Two new books, published by the Philadelphia publishers, The P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Company, will be welcomed by Science teachers. 
They are: HOW TO TEACH GENERAL SCIENCE, by J. O. Frank, A.M., 
Professor of Science in the Wisconsin State Normal School at Oshkosh; 
and A DIGEST OF INVESTIGATIONS IN THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 
IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by Francis D. 
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Curtis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Science, University 
of Michigan, and Head of the Department of Science in the University 
High School. The latter book includes the research investigations pub- 
lished prior to 1925. 

These books are a real addition to the meager supply of suitable 
books on the market dealing with the subject of Science as a school 
subject. No subject is more interesting, valuable and vital to human 
interests than this. The average boy or girl may safely be appealed 
to by a course in Science and may be shown by such a course many 
essential, valuable and practical principles and facts that concern daily 
life; and, at the same time, the probability is that such studies will 
awaken the mind and create a love of study as few other subjects are 
likely to do. The incentive to such studies must come out of the belief 
of their importance and pedagogic value. No teacher or school official, 
or college or university president could fail to be profited and inspired 
by what is authoritatively set forth in these books. Let us exalt such 
courses in our public schools! Their intellectual value is as great as 
that of any of the subjects taught; and practically, they are useful 
every day from the cradle to the grave. These books suggest many 
important problems, exercises and experiments which can be given to 
the class. They will promote interest and intelligence. The books will 
fill a deeply-felt need in the schools and should have extensive adoptions. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE PROJECTS. A Textbook for Col- 
lege Classes. By D. Davis Farrington. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
$2.50. 

This is an admirable book that presents description and narration as 
phases of life experience, and advocates school and college use of them in 
preparation for future activities. “In colleges” says the Publishers’ 
note, “this method is new and promising. It seizes for its subject-mat- 
ter upon the interests und activities of the student, the college, and 
the community, and utilizes them us problems to be thought out and 
executed.” Students will appreciate the opportunity to work along this 
line and will find the suggestions of the book to be most interesting and 
stimulating. 


THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES. WORK AND PLAY WITH 
WORDS. Designed by Norman H. Hall. Pictures by Matilda Breuer. 
Hall & McCreary, Chicago. 


A Set of 82 charts in color (many of them), arranged in the same 


sequence as the lessons in the pupils’ books. The pupils’ charts are 4s 
cents for the pictures to be colored. The Teachers corresponding book 
in colors $2.80. The set will be sent on approval, and may be returned 
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if not wanted after examination. But we think that most teachers will 


recognize their great value in teaching young pupils beginning reading. 


From The Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York, 
N. Y.: DIE GESCHICTEN Von Halif Storch und von dem Kleinen Muck 
von Wilhelm Hauff, Berausgegeben von G. Noel—Armfield. In the Junior 
German Series. 70 cents. 


Same Publishers, ENGLISH HANDWRITING, with Thirty-Four 
Facsimile Plates and Artistic and Paleographical Criticisms by Roger 
Fry and E, A. Lowe. Most interesting specimens of handwriting showing 
artistic qualities of once fashionable elegance and grace,—and of person- 
ality. These specimens carry us back to an age of chivalry; they sug- 
gest the difference between the old life and the new, the time when the 
average man and woman had time for the cultivation of character and 
individuality and went about the task seriously,—undisturbed by any 
impulse to “get there” instantly, regardless of everything. One can 
feel the very spirit of the age from which they came, when examining 
these letters of Pietro Bembo, (1470) who was Cardinal and Secretary to 
Pope Leo X; or of Robert Bridges, (1844), or of Thomas Hardy (1840), or 
of Dean Inge (1860). The price of these specimens, carefully printed in 
paper covers from costly plates, is $3.50. 


From H. M. Rowe Company, Teachers’ ON DESK MEMORANDUM 
BOOK. Very handy. for noting recitations, lesson assignments, appoint- 
ments, things to see to after school, ete., ete. A duplex calendar for the 
months of two years (1926 and 1927) occupies the inside of the bac! 
cover, 

‘rom The Psychological Review Company (Princeton, N. J.) we have 
“Psychological Monographs,” Volume XXXVI, No. 1 and No. 2, (edited by 
Carl E. Seashore) on UNIVERSITY OF IOWA-STUDIES IN PSY- 
CHOLOGY, Nos. IX and X. 


From Denoyer-Geppert Company (Chicago) we have received a pam- 
phlet entitled THE WORLD REMAPPED, by R. Baxter Blair. It gives 
a summary of the Geographical Results of the Peace Settlement after the 
World War. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE, is a series of attractive series of 
paper-covered pocket-size booklets published by The American Library 
Association. Titles are English Literature, by W. N. C. Carton; Ten 
Pivotal Figures of History, by Ambrose W. Vernon; Psychology and It- 
Use, by Everett Dean Martin; Our Children, by M. V. O’Shea; The Poetry 
of Our Own Times, by Marguerite Wilkinson, and The United States in 


Recent Times, by Frederic L. Paxon. 35 cents, paper; 50 cents, cloth. 
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HIGH AND FAR. Book Two, Grade V. Edited by Randall J. Con- 
don, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. 

This is one of the delightful series known as The Atlantic Readers. 
Interesting, wholesome, character-forming are the words by which to 
describe this series of Readers. Every selection deals with some scene 
or experience that, while being interesting in itself, carries some striking 
thought or wholesome lesson which is inescapable. This series of Read- 
ers should be examined by every school, with care and forethought for 
the good of its pupils, when planning to adopt a new set of Readers. 


A HANDBOOK OF EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. By Harold D. Meyer, A. M., Associate Professor of So- 
ciology and Chief of the Bureau of Recreation and Community Develop- 
ment, University of North Carolina. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. 

This book is based upon the thought that education for citizenship is 
the chief business of the public school. But mere verbal teachings of this 
is not sufficfent. Practicing the qualities of the good citizen must ac- 
company the teaching; and there is no better place to begin than in the 
ball field, the playground, the Literary Society, the Student Councils, 
the Sanctum of the School Newspaper, etc. Every outside and inside 
activity and social opportunity has been in mind, apparently, in the mak- 
ing of this volume. Everything is admirably classified so that what you 
want at the moment can be found in a moment’s time. There are some 
“telling” illustrations. Assuredly no school library should be without 
a book of this sort; and we unhesitatingly pronounce this one the best of 
its kind that we ever have seen. 


BRAINS OF RATS AND MEN. By C. Judson Herrick. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $4. 

This is a strictly scientific survey of the origin and biological signifi- 
cance of the Cerebral Cortex. The author traces the evolution of this al- 
most incomprehensible organ from fishes to men and follows, or tries 
to follow, the elaboration of its functions. He maintains that the en- 
tire life of mankind can be shown to be a series of biological functions 
and without passing outside the realm of natural laws. Nevertheless, 
we presume that many of us will still continue to believe in an indwell- 
ing soul and a spiritual life that is beyond the power of scientific analy- 
sis. And Faith will still seem worth while, and as real and dependable 


logic. 





